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Seven  Promises 


I  saw  a  mighty  rainbow  span 
The  sky  in  beauty  bright 
And  seven  treasures  came  into  my  view. 
They  rise  again  in  beauty 
Before  me  every  night 
And  a  promise  gleams  in  every  shimmering  hue. 

The  scarlet  banner  flying  is 
A  pledge  of  bright  new  days 
When  we  may  start  the  battle  all  anew. 
And  yellow  is  warm   sunshine  in 
My  heart  that  softly  stays 
As  laughter  sweet  to  keep  it  ever  true. 

Like   golden   song  to  treasure   long 

The  orange  a  promise  keeps 
To  let  me  sing  whenever  I  am   sad. 

And  green  is   spring  arising 

From  heavy  winter  sleeps 
As   my   hopes   spring   up   whenever   I   am   glad. 

The   blue    is    summer's    tender   pledge 

To  warm  me  when  it's  cold 
And  winter's  clutch  about  my  dreams  doth  creep. 

And  violet  is  the  memories 

That  cheer  me  when  I'm  old 
And    my    weary    eyes    are    soon    to    close    in    sleep. 

Though   deep   and   dark,   the   indigo 

A   promise   still   imparts 
Of  silver  gleams  to  route  the  dismal  day. 

And  shining  drops  that  sparkle 

In  a  halo  'round  the  arch 
Are  joys   that  come  to  chase   my  gloom   away. 

These  seven  pledges   come  again 

When  rains  have  passed  along 
And  that  mighty  span  has  arched  across  the  sky. 

And  I  feel   a  solemn  grandeur 

Like  a  ringing,  glorious  song 
For  I  know  that  then  my  hopes  need  never  die. 

— Jeanne  Mary  Lund,  Journ.  2. 


TONY 

Jean  Sullivan,  Jour.  4 

SPRING  had  come  to  the  park  again.  John  walked 
slowly  from  the  entrance  along  the  winding  paths,  his 
heart  exultant  with  the  song  of  the  birds.  His  eyes 
were  moist  as  he  looked  at  the  budding  trees.  Anyone  could 
tell  you  that  John  was  a  sentimentalist — a  little  foolish  in 
the  head. 

But  John  knew  that  his  friend  would  now  be  coming 
back.  They  would  spend  the  whole  summer  together.  John 
was  proud  of  his  friend.  He  would  look  up  when  John 
brought  him  a  present  as  if  to  say,  "You  are  a  powerful 
man.  Such  gifts  as  you  bring  me!  I  think  you  are  wonder- 
ful. I  think  you  are  very  important."  Of  course,  Tony — 
that  was  what  John  called  his  buddy — never  actually  spoke 
these  words;  but  John  knew  that  he  felt  them,  and  that 
was  part  of  the  happiness  of  having  Tony  for  a  friend. 
No  one  else  that  John  knew  ever  thought  he  was  anything 
but  a  feeble-minded  candy  man  selling  his  wares  in  the 
lanes  of  the  park. 

As  John  walked  along  he  approached  a  man  who 
somewhow  recalled  a  familiar  impression  within  his  misty 
brain.  Deeply  preoccupied  the  gentleman  strode  along  so 
lost  in  his  thoughts  that  he  did  not  notice  John  walking 
toward  him.  Their  arms  touched,  and  the  man,  startled  out 
of  his  reverie,  muttered,  "Oh,  sorry,"  and  hurried  on  leav- 
ing John  with  his  foolish  little  smile  staring  after  him. 

Roused  from  his  abstraction,  Dr.  Ross  unconsciously 
listened  to  the  clack  of  his  leather  soles  on  the  smooth 
pavement.  Finally  the  sound  passed  the  threshold  of  his 
consciousness.  "Each  step  is  bringing  me  nearer,"  he 
thought.   Clack,  clack,   clack — the  sound  grew  unbearably 
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loud,  and  he  frowned  and  shook  his  head  to  dismiss  it. 

"I  must  be  getting  senile,"  he  muttered.  "Surely  I  can 
do  this  without  the  silly  tremblings  of  a  high  school  girl." 

Ross  forced  himself  to  walk  more  slowly  and  then, 
to  complete  his  mastery  over  his  nervousness,  went  to  a 
bench  on  a  tiny  knoll  and  sat  down.  He  fitted  a  cigarette 
into  a  slim  holder,  lighted  it,  took  a  short  puff,  and  leaned 
back. 

One  year  ago  that  day  Charles  Dorrance  had  died 
in  his  luxurious  hotel  suite.  Heart  failure  had  been  brought 
on  by  a  strenuous  life  set  to  the  tempo  of  a  will  which 
would  never  give  in  to  fatigue.  At  the  bedside,  in  addition 
to  the  attending  physicians  and  nurses,  were  Dorrance's 
wife  and  Dr.  Ross,  president  of  the  American  University. 

During  the  afternoon  Dorrance  was  fully  conscious 
and  seemed  much  stronger.  He  had  asked  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  converse  in  private  with  his  wife  and  Ross,  and  the 
doctors  had  consented. 

When  they  had  left  the  shades  were  drawn  a  little,  and 
Dorrance  slowly  raised  himself  on  one  elbow.  He  leaned 
forward,  his  jutting  brow  knit  with  the  effort,  and  began 
to  speak. 

"I  am  fooling  the  doctors,  but  I  am  not  fooling  myself. 
They  think  I'm  getting  well,  but  before  night  I  shall  be 
dead." 

As  Mrs.  Dorrance  stifled  a  sob,  her  husband  paused 
and  smiled  sadly. 

"I  have  lived  a  full  life,  and  what's  more,  I  shall  live 
on  even  when  I  am  no  longer  here.  In  that  we  are  agreed." 

While  his  friend  talked  on  brokenly,  Ross'  mind  went 
back  to  the  first  time  they  had  ever  spoken  of  death.  He 
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recalled   it  as   clearly   as   if   it   had  been   a   script   he   had 
memorized. 

In  1907  Dorrance  was  embarking  on  his  career  as  a 
criminal  lawyer  and  Ross  was  an  assistant  professor  at 
Northcentral  University.  The  young  attorney  had  come 
west  to  defend  the  accused  murderer  in  the  famous  "Blue- 
beard" case.  He  had  made  frequent  visits  to  the  university, 
mostly  to  reassure  himself,  for  he  was  confident  that  he  had 
a  winning  case,  and  so  he  had.  His  victory  had  made  his 
reputation  nationwide.  It  was  at  the  university  that  they 
had  met  and  young  Ross  had  been  attracted  to  the  dynamic 
Dorrance.  They  had  dined  together  during  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  and  their  friendship  had  become  deep  and  lasting. 
The  night  before  the  lawyer  had  returned  to  New  York, 
the  two  had  sat  together  in  a  hotel  room  discussing  war, 
politics,  philosophy. 

Dorrance  had  stretched  comfortably,  looked  slowly 
round  at  the  mahogany  furnishings  of  the  room,  and 
straightened  the  antimacassar  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  After 
this  deliberation  he  had  said,  "You  know,  I  have  a  plan 
which  should  prove  correct  the  conclusion  we  have  reached 
tonight." 

Ross  had  moved  his  eyebrows  in  invitation  to  continue. 

"In  all  solemnity  we  should  swear  that  whoever  out- 
lives the  other  shall  go  to  a  certain  prearranged  meeting- 
place  and  recall  the  departed  one's  spirit.  We  must  finish 
forever  the  debate  on  the  validity  of  spiritualism." 

The  young  professor  had  been  taken  by  the  idea.  They 
could  prove  this — he  knew  it.  The  strong  will  of  Dorrance 
could  never  be  submerged,  no  matter  if  he  were  the  one 
to  return  or  the  one  to  summon  back  the  spirit  of  Ross.  The 
speculations  of  these  two  clever  men,  it  must  be  confessed, 
took  little  account  of  such  ordinary  conceptions  of  survival 
after  death  as  were  held  by  simple,  religious  people,  even. 
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it  might  be,  by  John  the  candy  man.  Salvation,  heaven,  eter- 
nal happiness  with  God — these  aspirations  seemed  pitiable, 
irrelevant,  and  even  sordid  in  comparison  with  their  fine 
scientific  problem:  Could  intellects  and  wills  so  highly  de- 
veloped and  vigorous  as  theirs  be  extinguished  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body? 

After  Dorrance's  return  to  the  East,  the  two  men  had 
corresponded  frequently,  often  mentioning  and  reiterating 
their  pact.  At  times  it  became  a  little  joke,  as  when  Ross 
almost  died  of  pneumonia  and  accused  Dorrance  of  invok- 
ing supreme  power  to  prevent  his  death  because  the  lawyer 
wanted  to  be  the  spirit  to  come  back.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  agreement  was  a  sacred  pledge  between  them,  not  to  be 
idly  toyed  with. 

A  few  years  later  Dorrance  had  married,  and  two  years 
after  that  Ross  accepted  a  full  professorship  at  the  Ameri- 
can University.  The  men  rejoiced.  They  could  now  con- 
tinue their  friendship  in  the  same  city. 

Ross'  scholastic  reputation  was  excellent.  He  was  com- 
mended and  made  head  of  the  department  of  physics.  Sev- 
enteen years  later  he  was  president  of  the  entire  university, 
and  a  prominent  man  in  Manhattan. 

Dorrance's  career  had  bloomed  in  the  same  manner. 
His  services  were  in  demand — if  one  could  meet  the  price. 
On  occasion,  however,  he  would  try  a  case  with  no  fee,  if 
the  circumstances  were  particularly  interesting.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a  famous  case  in  which  two  wealthy  boys 
had  murdered  a  small  lad  "for  experimentation."  Dorrance 
had  loved  the  psychological  aspect  of  that  and  had  refused 
payment  from  the  boys'  fathers.  He  had  said,  "I  lost  the 
case  but  I  had  more  fun  than  a  picnic."  And  then  besides, 
the  publicity  did  wonders  for  his  practice. 

His  characteristics  were  known  and  aped  by  many 
lesser  barristers.  His  rantings  and  weepings  when  summing 
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up  evidence  and  making  a  final  plea  for  his  client's  life 
were  classic.  More  conservative  lawyers  scoffed  at  him. 
"He's  the  next  thing  to  a  shyster."  But  they  couldn't  touch 
his  ethics  and  his  knowledge  of  law  served  as  inspiration  for 
the  trade-mark,  "The  only  man  to  have  Blackstone  by 
heart." 

Dorrance's  dying  gasp  for  breath  had  made  Ross  return 
to  the  present.  He  had  thought  irrelevantly,  "Snapping  to 
like  that  hurts  the  back  of  my  neck."  But  he  rose  quickly 
and  helped  the  lawyer  lie  back  on  his  pillows  and  then 
waited  for  his  last  words. 

"Don't  forget,  old  man.  One  year  from  the  hour  of 
my  death,  you  are  to  go  to  the  bridge  spanning  the  creek 
in  the  south  of  Central  Park,  you  know  the  one  where  we 
used  to  stand,  and  demand  the  return  of  my  spirit." 

Ross  had  grasped  his  friend's  hand  and  nodded  assent, 
too  full  of  memories  and  grief  to  speak. 

Dorrance  lingered  through  the  afternoon,  almost  con- 
tinually unconscious.  !STo  further  mention  of  the  agreement 
was  made.  A  short  while  before  sunset  he  had  looked  up 
at  those  around  him,  his  eyes  strong  and  bright,  then  he 
had  died. 

Ross'  cigarette  was  smoldering  against  the  holder  before 
the  professor  could  bridge  the  distance  between  past  and 
present.  Again  he  came  back  with  difficulty  to  his  sur- 
roundings, sighed  heavily  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  showed 
half-past  five.  He  had  plenty  of  time,  but  his  restlessness 
would  not  let  him  tarry  longer.  Picking  up  his  cane  and 
book  and  putting  his  cigarette-holder  in  his  breast  pocket, 
he  strode  on  to  keep  his  tryst. 

The  appointed  place  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  over  the  little  rise  in  the  landscape.  Ross  walked 
with  force,  girding  himself  for  the  ordeal.  He  scoffed  at 
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himself.  Was  he  afraid?  Afraid  of  meeting  his  dearest 
friend?  The  idea  seemed  inconceivable.  Yet,  in  his  deepest 
mind  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  real  fear  which  had  saddled 
his  whole  being.  Tampering  with  immortality  was  eerie 
enough  to  bring  perspiration  to  his  brow.  Not  only  that, 
suppose  the  plan  failed?  Either  way,  success  or  failure, 
he  was  afraid  to  meet  it. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  rise,  he  saw  that  a 
small  group  had  gathered  on  the  bridge.  Mrs.  Dorrance 
was  there,  together  with  reporters  from  three  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Ross  came  toward  them  and  greeted  Mrs.  Dorrance, 
who  was  dressed  in  black,  still  mourning  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Her  presence  was  testimony  of  her  deep  wish  to 
see  him  again. 

The  professor  nodded  to  the  reporters  and  fumbled 
for  his  watch.  There  were  four  minutes  still  to  wait.  Hold- 
ing the  watch  in  his  trembling  hand,  he  chatted  nervously 
with  the  widow,  then,  clearing  his  throat,  stepped  out  of 
the  group  and  said  calmly,  "Charles  Dorrance."  His  voice 
broke.  He  repeated  the  words. 

A  gentle  wind  moved  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  sent 
tiny  ripples  through  the  waters  beneath  him.  The  stillness 
was  oppressive.  It  seemed  that  the  movement  of  every 
animate  being  had  stopped,  waiting  for  the  response  to 
Ross'  call. 

Again  Ross  spoke  his  friend's  name.  No  sound  but 
that  broke  the  silence.  The  globules  of  perspiration  on  his 
forehead  and  upper  lip,  loosened  by  weight  from  their  sus- 
pension, formed  a  stream  down  Ross'  temples  and  around 
his  chin.  He  could  feel  the  sweat  running  down  his  spine 
and  the  backs  of  his  legs. 

In  desperation,  his  words  cracking  from  the  dryness 
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of  his  throat,  he  fairly  shouted,  "Charlie,  come  back!  We 
can't  fail.  Come  back !  By  some  sign  let  me  know  I've  gotten 
through  to  you.  Take  any  living  shape  and  make  me  see 
you  return  to  mortal  life." 

The  reporters  smiled  to  each  other,  and  shook  their 
heads  sympathetically.  This  would  make  a  good  story  any- 
way, whether  old  Dorrance  came  back  or  not.  But  they  all 
thought  the  idea  was  absurd. 

Then  suddenly  a  robin  appeared  from  over  the  trees 
near  the  bridge.  The  sun  glinted  off  its  glossy  feathers. 
The  bird  wheeled  and  dipped  toward  Ross.  It  alighted  on 
his  outstretched  arm,  cocked  its  head,  and  then,  as  if  in 
fright,  flew  hurriedly  away  through  the  trees,  before  Ross 
could  touch  it. 

Ross  gripped  the  handrail  of  the  bridge  to  support 
himself,  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Dorrance,  murmured,  " We've 
won.  My  God,  we've  done  it." 

Over  behind  the  trees,  John,  the  dull-witted  candy  man, 
watched  his  buddy  Tony  swoop  and  land  on  his  arm.  He 
laughed  and  stroked  the  bird.  "You  still  remember  how  to 
come  when  I  call  you.  Now,  don't  you  go  flying  up  to  just 
anybody.  Some  day  you'll  find  somebody  mean  who'll  take 
you  away  from  me.  Look,  Tony,  I  brought  you  a  present. 
That's  right.  Cock  your  head.  There's  candied  popcorn  in 
that  pocket." 


"WOVEN  OF  THE  SKY" 

Anne  Peter,  U.  C.  3 
Peggy  Wall,  U.  C.  3 

AN  ATMOSPHERE  of  restraint  lighted  here  and 
there  by  flashes  of  intense  fervor,  characterizes 
"Woven  of  the  Shy".  In  this  volume  of  53  lyrics  by 
a  Catholic  nun,  restraint  is  the  dominant  note,  while  love 
drives  straightforward  to  its  goal  unswerved  by  the  attrac- 
tions round  about.  Though  the  thread  that  binds  the  poems 
is  love,  it  is  love  of,  in  and  for  God  rather  than  the  love 
of  which  poets  commonly  sing.  This  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  the  ethereal  quality  of  the  poems.  To  the  same  source 
may  be  due  the  restraint  of  which  we  spoke  and  the  absence 
of  that  passionate  emotion  that  colors  the  work  of  all  poets 
who  have  written  of  human  love.  The  spirit  that  animates 
the  poems  is  that  higher  love  which  shows  itself  in  the  tran- 
quility and  self  possession  realized  by  souls  secure  in  God. 

There  is  striking  evidence  of  Sr.  Miriam's  sympathy, 
delicacy  of  feeling,  power  of  discernment  and  susceptibility 
to  impressions.  We  may  illustrate  and  discuss  these  several 
qualities  in  the  order  stated.  As  to  the  author's  breadth  of 
sympathy  we  will  submit  such  poems  as  Transfiguration, 
Confession  and  Spring  Fantasy.  In  Transfiguration:  (A 
Mother  to  Her  First  Child) 

In  slow  procession  dragged  along 

The  dusky,  dull-eyed  hours, 
Until  you  came  to  liven 

As  rain  does  thirsty  flowers. 

O  merrily  now  they  shine  and  dance; 

And  never  a  one  is  slow. 
God  spare  me  from  the  pace  they'd  take 

If  you  should  go! 


"Woven  of  the  Sky"  by  Sister  Miriam.  New  York:  MacMillan.  1940. 
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There  is  a  deep  understanding  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
mother  who,  while  gazing  at  her  firstborn,  remembers  not 
the  weary  hours  before  his  birth,  but  rejoices  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  dreams.  How  perfectly  this  idea  is  expressed 
is  seen  in  the  last  two  lines.  The  woman's  heart  in  the 
author  enters  so  into  the  emotions  of  the  mother  that  we 
all  but  forget  who  is  speaking. 

Delicacy  of  feeling  though  a  dominant  note  of  the 
poems  in  no  wise  hampers  a  fineness  of  perception  with 
regard  to  what  is  fitting  and  proper.  Witness  the  coming 
of  love  as  given  in  The  Bowman  Bold. 

The  bowman  bold  is  lightning  shod. 

Sudden  and  fleet, 
With  outstretched  wings  he  comes;  he  goes 

On  leaden  feet. 

There  is  an  outstanding  instance  of  Sr.  Miriam's  power 
of  discernment  in  her  Prometheus  Unbound,  wherein  she 
demonstrates  the  absolute  essentials  of  "clay  and  cloud" 
in  a  human  structure.  It  is  the  realization  of  the  futility  of 
man's  endeavor  to  build  his  life  upon  either  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  With  forceful  logic  she  shows  that 
both  must  unite  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  man. 

Thus  soul  and  body  joined  in  love's  embrace 
Conceive  anew  the  glory  of  the  race. 

The  statement  that  the  poems  are  characterized  by 
restraint  does  not  imply  that  the  poet  is  not  keenly  sus- 
ceptible to  impressions.  The  poems  are  evidence  of  both 
variety  and  range  of  emotions.  It  must  be  noted  too  that 
the  cognitive  underlies  the  rational  emotions  and  it  is  this 
higher  aspect  of  the  emotions  to  which  we  call  attention 
here.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  both  Contemplation 
and  The  Root  of  Jesse. 
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Who  looks  with  love  upon  the  flower 

Will  contemplate  the  root; 
Nor  can  he  well  forget  the  tree 

Who  relishes  the  fruit. 

Dull-hued,  indeed,  am  I,  the  flower, 

If  faith,  the  root,  be  dry; 
But  nourished  with  the  Precious  Blood, 

The  fruit  is  Christ,  not  I. 

We  would  scarcely  be  justified,  after  reading  The  Root  of 
Jesse,  in  concluding  that  the  emotions  herein  expressed  had 
their  roots  in  elements  other  than  those  of  the  mind  and  soul. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  this  first  book  of  a  new 
songstress  will  raise  the  universal  query  "why".  Why  has 
she  written  thus,  why  in  this  particular  mood  and  color? 
The  answer  can  never  be  entirely  discovered  by  the  re- 
viewer as  it  lies  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  poet,  known  only 
to  herself  and  to  the  One,  of  and  for  Whom,  she  sings.  It 
is  then  not  unlikely  that  we  who  read  may  misjudge  both 
the  song  and  the  singer.  The  explanation  of  the  "why"  is 
to  a  great  extent  found  in  the  relevant  circumstances  of 
the  author's  life.  Odell  Shepard  points  out  in  his  introduc- 
tion that  the  nun's  daily  life  filled  with  selfless  labor  has 
relatively  little  of  struggle  with  one's  lower  worldly  nature. 
Mr.  Shepard  has  summed  up  very  satisfactorily  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  her  disdain  for  things  of  earth  and  her 
consequent  flight  into  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Lover. 

An  integral  part  of  every  literary  criticism  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  style  of  the  author.  This  may  and  often 
does  include  an  examination  of  structure  or  arrangement 
of  the  work.  A  glance  at  the  contents  shows  the  skill  with 
which  the  poems  are  divided  into  groups  that  make  for 
definite  and  single  impressions  and  for  a  unified  whole. 

Not  only  do  the  poems  vary  in  form,  ranging  as  they 
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do  from  sonnets  to  quatrains,  but  they  also  vary  in  content. 
The  many  ways  in  which  love  can  be  applied  to  people  and 
things  is  presented  in  a  striking  manner  as  our  author 
passes  from  an  affectionate  apology  in  To  One  Offended, 
to  the  heart- warming  prayer  for  an  unbeliever  in  To  One 
I  Love.  Throughout  the  entire  work  the  adaptation  of  the 
words  and  mood  to  the  thought  is  a  feature  that  shows  the 
author  to  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  verse  making. 

The  suggestion  of  sadness  or  the  sense  of  the  odds 
against  us  which  characterizes  the  mood  of  some  of  the 
poems  like: 

But  since  you  can  subdue  the  ache 
In  wintry  hearts  about  to  break 

Flinging  a  challenge  to  my  will 

Hasten  your  feet  upon  the  hill. 

What  matter  if  my  bread  be  mold, 
My  wine-cup  drained,  my  fingers  cold? 

My  house  as  transient  as  an  hour, 
My  garden  famished  for  a  flower? 

may  have  little  appeal  to  those  who  believe  that  happiness, 
contentment  and  holiness  are  first  cousins.  Perhaps  they 
well  may  be;  but  in  her  genuine  goodness  of  heart  and 
her  mystic  contemplation  of  God  she  is  lifted  to  realms 
beyond  the  imaginative  experience  of  most  of  us  and  we 
are  all  but  lost  in  fathoming  the  lines: 

Though  all  are  called  to  come, 

Some  fear  the  cross-strewn  wav. 

If  wilfully  I  fail  the  Tryst, 

Have  I  more  faith  than  they! 

At  times  too  because  we  fail  to  catch  the  spark  we 
may  think  that  the  poems  are  cold  or  devoid  of  affection. 
This  of  course  cannot  be  so  as  they  are  poems  of  love.  They 
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are  however  the  poems  of  the  mystic  who  lives  and  loves 
on  an  utterly  different  plane  from  the  majority  of  human 
beings. 

The  best  poem  in  the  book  in  our  opinion  is  O  Be 
This  Needed  Light. 

If  there  were  only  one  Saint  Francis  now 

In  all  the  world  to  pierce  the  dismal  night 

With  lyric  cries,  "My  God!  My  All!"  O  how 

His  sleepless  heart  would  labor  to  requite 

The  love  our  drowsy  hearts  repudiate; 

One  Agnes  to  command  the  headsman,  "Strike! 

Discourteous  the  bride  that  bids  Love  wait." 

Let  one  but  urge  the  sword,  the  thorn,  the  spike, 
Let  only  one  be  kinder  than  the  kind; 
Pale  mouths  would  quicken  sighs  to  sacred  songs. 
God-lighted  eyes  be  patient  with  the  blind. 
And  empty  hands  be  filled  with  more  than  wrongs. 

O  be,  my  coward  soul,  this  needed^  light, 
Love's  endless  conflagration  to  ignite. 

The  idea  of  the  poem  is  simple  enough.  As  wood 
remains  inert  and  lifeless  until  ignited  by  a  spark,  so  man- 
kind remains  indifferent  to  God  until  one  generous  soul 
fired  by  love  provides  the  spark  that  sets  the  world  aflame. 
Today  more  than  ever  we  need  a  modern  Francis  or  Agnes 
to  be  "the  needed  light". 

The  mood  of  the  poem  strikes  a  familiar  chord  in 
man's  heart  today.  It  is  a  cry,  akin  to  despair,  challenging 
each  listener  in  this  wartorn,  chaotic  world  to  put  cowardice 
aside  and  let  perfect  unselfishness  be  his  rule  of  life.  In 
this  poem,  by  way  of  exception,  Sr.  Miriam  abandons 
restraint  and  permits  her  emotions  to  pour  out  in  a  pas- 
sionate entreaty  for  heroic  sanctity  and  Catholic  leadership. 

"There  is  no  sacrificing  of  sense  to  sound.  The  thought 
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element  of  the  message  asserts  itself  and  is  so  appealing 
that  the  reader  does  not  question  whether  or  not  it  reached 
him  musically  clad.  If  the  poem  is  musical,  it  is  not  sweetly 
nor  delicately,  but  potently  so."  This  quotation  is  from  Sr. 
Miriam's  own  criticism  of  Francis  Thompson's  Heaven 
and  Hell.  What  she  has  so  well  written  of  Thompson's 
verse  is  equally  applicable  to  O  Be  This  Needed  Light. 

This  sonnet  is  divided  into  three  sections  all  of  which 
enforce  the  unity  of  the  poem.  The  first  seven  lines  intro- 
duce the  idea  and  illustrate  it  through  the  examples  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Agnes;  the  next  five  lines  enforce 
the  idea  by  applying  the  subject  to  our  own  day  and  the 
final  couplet  supplies  the  climax,  completing  what  Walter 
Pater  calls  "the  unity  of  a  single  passionate  ejaculation". 

"Woven  of  the  Shy9'  is  a  volume  to  be  read  and 
remembered.  In  our  age,  a  market  effort  is  being  made  to 
call  attention  to  the  works  of  Catholic  writers  and  Sr. 
Miriam's  book  is  a  fine  contribution  to  this  Catholic  Lit- 
erary Revival.  It  is  proof  again  that  our  Catholic  poets 
are  as  capable  of  creating  literature  as  any  other  group  of 
artists.  Therefore,  in  the  belief  that  our  fellow  students 
will  enjoy  Sr.  Miriam's  poetry  we  recommend  "Woven  of 
the  Shy"  to  them.  As  for  us,  we  await  eagerly  the  future 
works  of  this  charming  and  gifted  author. 


It's  Our  Country  ~  Why  Not  Use  It? 

Nicholas  H.  Rieman,  Arts  4 

ONE  of  my  classmates  a  few  months  ago  enlightened 
a  group  of  us  with  some  first-hand  information  on 
the  housing  situation.  He  dug  up  such  ugly  facts 
that  they  left  the  hearer  depressed  for  hours  afterwards. 
But  what  struck  me  was  the  plea  of  the  head  of  one  of 
these  ill-housed  families  which  the  student  visited.  With  all 
his  stretching  of  the  dollars,  this  man  found  it  impossible 
to  make  ends  meet,  even  in  the  squalid  environment  in 
which  he  and  his  family  of  six  were  living.  "If  only  some- 
one could  give  us  a  little  piece  of  land  just  outside  the  city," 
he  said  in  substance,  "I  think  we  could  do  very  well.  Then 
we  could  raise  most  of  what  we  needed,  and  I  could  per- 
haps find  a  part-time  job  to  take  care  of  the  rest.  And  I 
know  what  the  surroundings  in  a  place  like  that  would  do 
for  the  children." 

That  man's  plea  has  haunted  my  waking  hours  many 
a  time  since.  It  struck  me  again  when  recently  I  read  of 
the  opening  of  the  South  Side  Terrace  Housing  Project 
here  in  Omaha.  Now  the  Terrace  Project  will  doubtless  be 
of  a  very  great  benefit  in  its  way.  I  have  seen  a  similar 
project,  the  Fontenelle  Homes  in  northern  Omaha,  and 
they  are  certainly  a  far  cry  from  the  slums  these  people 
dwelt  in  before;  although  there  may  be  some  justice  to  the 
plea  that  the  lowest-income  group,  which  needs  the  homes 
most,  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them.  But  even  apart  from 
that  question,  there  seems  to  me  a  strong  objection  to  the 
project.  Little  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  future  slums 
from  being  formed  eventually  from  the  very  project  that 
was  intended  to  do  away  with  slums.  There  was  no  split- 
ting of  the  multiple  units  into  individual  homes,  and  plac- 
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ing  of  them  on  the  land,  where  slums  just  don't  grow — 
and  where  a  family's  foodstuffs  do. 

United  States  housing  in  general  has  pursued  the  same 
short-sighted  course  as  the  Omaha  projects  but  on  a  vastly 
wider  scale.  There  are  homestead  projects,  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  Despite  the  statement  of  Nathan 
Straus,  U.  S.  housing  administrator,  that  "great  ports  like 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  could  transplant  thou- 
sands of  families  now  living  in  congested  slums  into  nearby 
country  districts,"  only  a  few  faltering  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  made.  The  immense  possibilities  latent  in 
housing  projects  on  the  land — we  might  term  them  "living 
projects" — have  been  left  almost  untouched.  Instead,  we 
build  new  slums  where  old  ones  stood  before.  They  are  not 
slums  yet,  the  new  projects,  but  give  them  time.  Neither 
the  congestion  of  slums  nor  the  too-low  income  of  the  slum- 
dweller  has  been  bettered  to  any  appreciable  extent.  And 
where  has  anyone  yet  seen  very  low  incomes  and  congestion 
fail  to  combine  into  slums? 

Why  can't  we  give  these  slum-dwellers  a  fighting 
chance  to  make  ends  meet,  to  raise  their  families  in  decent 
surroundings,  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  look  the  world  in 
the  face?  Why  can't  we  give  them  homes  on  the  land?  Other 
nations  feverishly  seek  for  and  turn  to  cultivation  every 
inch  of  soil  available.  We,  with  millions  of  acres  of  the 
golden  earth  which  could  be  so  used,  neglect  one  of  God's 
choicest  gifts  to  man. 

I  can  see  some  objector  craning  his  neck  to  see  what 
numbskull  is  making  such  a  proposal.  "You  can't,"  he 
sneers,  "take  a  man  from  the  city,  inexperienced  with  soil 
or  crops,  set  him  down  on  a  farm,  tell  him  to  'hop  to  it', 
and  expect  any  appreciable  results." 

I  know  that  quite  as  well  as  he  does.  I  have  known 
of  cases  just  like  that — and  I  shudder  at  the  results.  But 
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of  course,  those  of  us  who  favor  homestead  projects  rather 
than  mere  housing  projects  bring  forth  no  such  proposal. 
What  we  do  say  is  this:  Get  a  level-headed  man  who  knows 
farming  and  the  soil  inside  and  out.  Give  a  select  group  of 
slum  inhabitants  who  really  want  to  try  the  thing  and  who 
are  willing  to  stick  it  out,  a  chance  to  join  in  the  venture. 
Prepare  them  by  a  study  course  of  some  months.  And  for 
a  year  or  two,  let  the  experienced  head  of  the  project  be 
available  at  all  times  for  advice  and  help  to  the  families. 
Instead  of  a  green,  undirected  assortment  of  city  folks  who 
could  not  hope  to  succeed,  a  homestead  project  will  then 
be  composed  of  a  group  of  people  who  know  where  they're 
going  and  how  they're  going  to  get  there:  and  in  such  a 
venture,  there  is  every  chance  of  success. 

That  this  is  not  all  mere  theory  is  attested  by  settle- 
ments at  Bayard  Lane,  New  York;  at  King,  Ontario;  and 
nearer  home,  at  Granger,  Iowa.  Furthermore,  industrial 
concerns  at  Middletown,  Ohio;  Clairton,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  have  encouraged  their  workers  to 
institute  such  settlements. 

But,  objects  someone,  you  must  reckon  with  the  effects 
of  drought  and  of  grasshoppers.  Surely  you  don't  pretend 
that  such  afflictions  pass  blithely  by  the  little  homesteads 
near  the  city,  any  more  than  they  do  the  great  plains  of 
the  Midwest. 

No,  we  don't  suppose  anything  of  the  sort.  But  we 
may  remind  you  that  only  a  few  of  our  large  cities  are  in 
or  near  the  drought  area.  The  vast  majority  of  them  lie  in 
regions  where  the  lack  of  rain  never  even  becomes  a  prob- 
lem. Even  for  cities  like  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  which 
may  lie  in  a  partially  drought-ridden  area,  the  problem  is 
not  incapable  of  solution.  Drought  and  pests  cannot  dam- 
age much  the  small  part-time  farm,  because  water  can  be 
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supplied  and  insects  can  be  controlled  on  three  acres  where 
they  could  not  be  on  three  hundred. 

The  third  objector  steps  up  with  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  clinching  argument  against  homestead  projects.  They 
are  too  expensive,  he  avers.  Ah,  that  is  the  statement  I 
have  been  waiting  for.  It  gives  me  a  chance  to  point  out 
just  what  economic  miracles  the  home  on  the  land  can  work. 
First,  let  us  look  at  it  from  the  government's  standpoint. 
Is  it  more  expensive  for  the  government  to  finance  a  rural 
housing  project  than  an  urban  one? 

It  is  true  that  individual  homes  are  doubtless  more 
expensive  than  multiple  units,  when  considered  per  famity. 
But  land  in  the  country  is  certainly  much  cheaper.  And  I 
do  know  one  thing — that  the  projects  on  the  land  will  pay 
for  themselves  fully  where  the  urban  housing  projects  fre- 
quently must  be,  in  effect,  government-subsidized.  The  costs 
of  building  are  so  high  that  low-income  familes  cannot  pay 
the  rents  to  cover  them,  and  hence  the  rents  must  be 
lowered,  and  the  government  must  pay  the  balance.  The 
subsistence  homestead  project  neither  needs  nor  asks  a 
government  subsidy.  All  it  asks  is  enough  credit  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  interest.  Given  this,  the  government  will 
not  really  expend  a  penny  on  the  transaction.  The  whole 
loan  can  be  paid  back  with  interest.  And  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  many  urban  projects. 

Not  only  is  it  cheaper  for  the  government,  but  sub- 
sistence homesteading  is  an  economic  godsend  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  new  homes.  Provided  that  it  isn't  made 
expensive  by  government  red  tape  and  a  corps  of  supervi- 
sors, and  provided  that  the  settlers  are  given  a  fighting 
chance  by  not  being  saddled  with  an  impossible  burden  at 
the  outset,  the  expense  of  a  homestead  project  can  easily 
be  borne  bv  the  families  involved.  If  the  cost  of  the  site  is 
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not  too  high,  if  the  labor  and  where  possible  even  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  project  are  garnered  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  homesteads  themselves,  astonishingly  low  initial 
costs  result.  At  the  King,  Ontario,  settlement  some  perma- 
nent homes  two  stories  high  with  stone  foundations  were 
erected  for  something  around  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
This  is  exceptional,  of  course,  one  factor  being  the  timber 
available  there.  But  even  at  Granger,  Iowa,  where  it  is 
admitted  that  federal  supervision  has  increased  the  cost  of 
the  project  considerably,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  that 
any  of  the  project  families  will  be  unable  to  meet  their 
payments.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  project  in  1936,  not 
one  Granger  homesteader  has  been  forced  to  leave  because 
of  inability  to  meet  payments.  And  there  is  here  not  the 
trouble  experienced  elsewhere  of  the  really  poor  families 
being  unable  to  afford  the  new  housing.  In  a  stage  set  like 
a  homestead  project,  even  the  poorest  man,  if  he  is  able 
and  willing,  can  become  a  "capitalist" — an  owner  of  pro- 
ductive property. 

What  is  more  important,  the  homestead  system  is  per- 
manent. Ten,  fifty,  perhaps  a  thousand  years  from  now  that 
corner  of  the  world  will  still  be  gladly  offering  the  fruits 
of  its  fertility  to  the  descendants  of  the  homesteaders  of 
today. 

The  Granger  Homesteads  furnish  clear  evidence  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  homesteading.  The  fifty  homesteads, 
which  together  comprise  224  acres  (from  which,  however, 
must  be  subtracted  the  land  used  for  buildings,  lawns  and 
roads),  supplied  in  1938  some  $13,000  worth  of  income 
from  agricultural  produce,  and  that  in  a  year  when  prices 
were  low.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  example,  for 
in  some  other  cases,  the  proportionate  return  has  been  even 
far  greater.  The  amount  of  income  realizable  from  land  if 
one  takes  the  best  care  of  it  is  almost  incredible. 
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The  economic  case  for  the  subsistence  homesteads  is 
but  one  argument  for  them.  That  admirable  new  study, 
Rural  Roads  to  Security  by  Ligutti  and  Rawe,  proves  con- 
clusively that  their  effects  on  home  and  family  serve  as  a 
solid  basis  for  the  restoration  of  Christian  family  life. 

Living  in  the  city,  wherever  it  may  be,  a  couple  almost 
fear  to  have  more  than  a  few  children,  because  with  added 
children,  expenses  mount  almost  geometrically.  They  mean 
more  living  space,  more  clothes,  education,  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  But  on  the  land,  children  are  welcomed  even 
on  economic  grounds.  They  can  swell  the  family  income  by 
helping  care  for  the  land,  or  by  a  part-time  job  in  the 
neighborhood.  Food  comes  from  the  land  itself.  Clothing 
which  the  homesteaders  cannot  produce  can  be  bought  by 
selling  a  few  surplus  farm  products  or  by  income  from  part- 
time  industrial  employment. 

If  a  "living  project"  gives  a  couple  a  chance  to  rear  a 
family,  it  also  makes  that  rearing  a  much  easier  task.  Social 
contacts  and  recreations  are  less  expensive,  more  sane,  and 
more  enjoyable  in  a  community  which,  although  its  bread- 
winners have  part-time  employment  in  the  city,  has  its  roots 
on  the  land.  There  is  not  that  mad  rushing  hither  and  yon 
with  no  possible  end  in  view.  Instead  of  sitting  and  watching 
someone  else  act  or  sing  or  dance,  the  homestead  youth  and 
maiden  will  be  taking  part  in  the  entertainments  themselves, 
for  such  projects  always  have  a  healthy  community  spirit. 
And  what's  more — the  young  folks  will  love  to  take  part. 

A  home  on  the  land  makes  a  family  a  family  where 
before  it  was  five  people  in  a  tenement  house.  It  becomes  a 
unit,  because  it  lives  more  together,  works  more  together, 
and  has  a  bit  of  privacy.  If  Cicely  wants  to  play  the  piano, 
or  the  whole  family  wants  to  vent  its  buoyant  feelings  in 
music,  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  keeping  the  apartment 
or  the  block  awake.  If  Jimmy  wants  a  dog  and  the  family 
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acquiesces  in  the  deal,  he  can  have  it,  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  housing  project  has  not  a  word  to  say.  Not  so  in 
some  urban  housing  projects.  At  the  Fontenelle  Homes 
Project  in  Omaha,  an  argument  caused  by  one  family's 
dog  invading  the  next  family's  precincts  finally  had  to  be 
settled  by  an  order  forbidding  any  family  in  the  project 
to  keep  a  dog  in  the  future.  What  a  reflection!  In  America, 
with  her  millions  of  acres  of  rolling  prairies  and  fertile 
plains,  there  is  no  room  for  a  dog. 

On  the  land,  even  be  it  but  a  few  acres,  there  is  develop- 
ment, not  of  machines,  but  of  human  beings.  The  gift  of  the 
artisan,  the  chance  to  create,  these  flourish  where  for  the 
man  on  the  assembly  line  in  a  factory  they  are  dead,  dead 
as  stone.  The  folk-soul  begins  to  breathe  again,  when  it  has 
been  dead  in  our  nation  for  years.  Girls  express  themselves 
in  making  useful — and  beautiful,  articles  by  weaving  and 
sewing;  young  men  become  creators  as  they  fashion  pieces 
of  useful  furniture  or  draw  forth  from  "the  good  earth" 
some  one  or  other  of  its  endless  gifts.  They  learn  to  tend 
tomatoes,  or  beans,  or  a  little  wheat;  or  they  milk  the  cow. 
They  acquire  habits  of  skill  and  industry  which  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  throughout  life.  Though  they  have  scant 
schooling,  they  may  and  do  possess  culture  that  college 
graduates  sometimes  lack.  For  they  have  a  sure  set  of  values, 
and  they  can  appreciate  natural  beauty.  It  is  part  of  their 
lives,  not  something  they  thrill  to  only  when  they  read 
poetry  or  visit  an  art  museum,  though  of  course  I  do  not 
condemn  either  of  these.  Religion  and  morality  are  inte- 
grated in  their  lives,  as  they  should  be.  And  unselfishness 
through  good  and  happy  living  blots  out  the  mad  and  vain 
pursuit  of  gold. 

1  hope  that  no  one  interprets  me  as  advocating  the 
end  of  the  city,  or  as  proposing  subsistence  homesteading 
for  all,  even  for  all  factory  workers.  Far  from  it.  We  must 
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take  the  best  of  both  city  and  country  life  and  build  our 
civilization  from  both  of  them.  But  as  yet  we  have  not  done 
so.  Instead,  we  have  until  very  recently  been  engrossed  in 
a  mad  worship  of  the  city,  industrialism  and  mass  produc- 
tion. George  Boyle  well  describes  the  trend  of  recent  years: 

Wave  after  hot  wave  of  commercialism  swept 
the  land.  Anyone  who  opposed  its  sweep  was 
thought  to  be  cracked  in  the  head.  People  ran  to 
the  village  store  or  mail  order  catalogues  for  every- 
thing they  wanted.  ...  It  was  thought  and  whis- 
pered about  that  it  was  not  the  correct  thing  to 
get  from  your  own  timber  the  shingles  for  your 
barn;  you  must  buy  the  ugly  mass-produced  sub- 
stitute and  play  the  sucker's  game  of  looking  for  a 
few  days'  work  to  pay  the  bill.  .  .  .  Home-use  pro- 
duction was  whispered  to  be  a  most  retrograde 
business. 

Too  long  has  the  trend  described  above  held  sway.  All 
around  us  lie  unused  the  materials  from  which  many  of  us 
can  build  better  lives.  We  have  a  land  worth  trying  to 
fashion  a  culture  in.  We  live  in  America,  in  its  Midwest, 
blessed  with  a  fruited  plain.  Shall  we,  vainly  seeking  gold 
and  yet  more  gold,  continue  to  worship  blindly  mass  pro- 
duction? Or,  facing  the  facts,  shall  we  build,  not  alone 
houses,  but  homesteads,  dwellings  of  free  and  enterprising 
citizens?  Discarding  the  fetish  of  mass  production,  and 
seeing  life  whole,  we  can  sing  again,  "Glory  be  to  God  for 
little  things." 


I 
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Anne  Schuetz,  Jour.  3 

T  WAS  three  minutes  to  six.  It  was  time  for  that 
savoury  kitchen  fragrance  to  thicken  the  air.  It  was 
time  for  the  table  to  be  set — the  potatoes  boiling. 


But  there  was  no  smell  of  broiling  steaks,  no  sound  of 
gurgling  potato  water.  There  was  no  activity  in  the  Sheri- 
den  kitchen. 

The  absence  of  conventional  pre-dinner  bustling  dis- 
tressed the  younger  Sheridens  who  were  in  the  parlor,  an 
aged  room  that  had  seen  much  living. 

"I  suppose  Mom  is  at  her  nutrition  class,"  Mart  sighed 
as  he  flicked  the  pages  of  "Colliers." 

"Mother's  sudden  quest  for  higher  learning — Does  she 
think  that  we  don't  like  the  food  here?  Or  are  these  nutri- 
tion schools  something  new?"  Since  John  had  been  taking 
philosophy,  he  aimed  to  find  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
things. 

"I  don't  know."  Mart  shook  his  head  as  though  he 
really  didn't  know.  He  smiled  wryly.  "They  must  give 
powerful  salestalks  at  those  meetings.  I  think  mother  fully 
expects  to  get  an  M.  D.  at  the  end  of  her  course." 

"Eating  parsley  in  all  the  vegetables,  salads,  and 
gravies  wasn't  so  bad,  but  then  she  started  to  put  what 
was  left  over  into  the  desserts.  Vitamin  A,  I  believe  she 
said  it  had.  I'm  afraid  to  look  at  the  sugar  after  this  session." 

"And  her  great  garlic  purge!  The  powers  she  accred- 
ited to  that  little  herb!"  If  Mart's  face  hadn't  been  so  wry, 
the  light  that  crept  over  his  lips  might  have  been  described 
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as  a  soft  smile,  as  he  recalled  his  mother's  recurrent,  "And 
you  can't  taste  it  a  bit." 

"Ah,  I  remember  those  carefree,  reckless  days,  when 
we  completely  disregarded  vitamins,  calories,  carbohy- 
drates, and  things."  John  rolled  his  eyes  dreamily,  forlornly. 

"Don't  you  suppose  that  there  is  some  way  of  dis- 
couraging Mom;  you  know,  show  her  that  we're  not  with 
her— at  all." 

"Well,  you  know  how  successful  our  subtle  boycott 
was.  She  just  kept  presenting  the  same  dish  at  every  meal, 
until  out  of  sheer  decency,  we  finished  it." 

"No,  it  doesn't  work  not  to  eat."  Mart  returned  to 
his  magazine. 

"No."  John  was  thoughtful.  "But  how  about  eating, 
say  some  of  those  delectable  broiled  cauliflower  leaves, 
eating  a  lot  of  them?  Couldn't  we  get  convincingly  sick — 
sick  enough  anyway  so  that  she  might  think  that  possibly 
we  have  enough  iron — or  whatever  we're  supposed  to  have 
— in  our  systems?"  John  was  eager.  He  was  always  eager 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  a  point  to  make. 

"Broiled  cauliflower  leaves?"  Mart  asked  uncertainly. 
He  remembered  an  earlier  meeting  with  this  doubtful  food. 

"Oh,  not  that  necessarily,  anything  that  she  learned 
to  make  at  school.  It  isn't  that  she  would  abolish  just  that 
particular  dish  from  our  menus,  but  I  hope  she  will  think 
that  nutrition  schools  are  an  unnecessary  part  of  her  life." 

"John,  you're  amazi — but  wait  a  minute.  She'll  be 
eating  that  stuff  too,  and  she  won't  get  sick.  We  can't  make 
her  think  it's  her  prize  dish  that  made  us  sick  when  she 
ate  the  same  thing  and — " 

"You're  forgetting  Mother."  John  smiled  a  benevolent 
smile  as  he  remembered  all  the  times  his  mother  pretended 
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not  to  be  hungry  when  there  wasn't  quite  enough  to  go 
around. 

"All  we  have  to  do  is  show  the  slightest  enthusiasm 
for  her  creation  and  she  will  be  so  delighted,  she  won't  eat 
much  herself.  And  if  we  can  talk  about  all  that  we're  eat- 
ing when  we  eat,  she'll  remember  it  when  we're — "  A  key 
rattling  in  the  door  interrupted  John. 

Mrs.  Sheridan,  completely  surrounded  by  suspicious 
looking  packages,  opened  the  door  quietly.  Her  rounding 
cheeks  were  delicately  flushed.  Mart  always  accused  her 
of  having  a  spiritual  glow  when  she  came  from  nutrition 
school.  The  twentieth  century  atrocity  she  balanced  on  her 
head  was  incongruous  with  the  motherly  features  beneath 
it.  Her  fine  gray  hair  was  loosely  attached  in  a  roll.  Her 
eyes  were  young,  kindly,  eager.  She  lifted  them  clock- 
ward  as  she  breathed,  "I  had  no  idea  it  was  this  late.  The 
class  was  so  interesting,  the  time  just  melted  away." 

Mart  and  John  protested,  asking  her  what  people 
would  think  if  she  came  home  and  found  two  starved  boys. 

After  disposing  of  her  coat,  hat,  scarf,  and  gloves,  she 
hastened  to  the  kitchen  and  the  dinner.  Her  trained  fingers 
rapidly  guided  different  ingredients  to  the  proper  kettles. 
Mart  and  John  speculated  on  the  significance  of  various 
noises  they  heard.  John  reasoned  that  just  such  a  series 
of  sounds  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  dish  of  broiled 
cauliflower  leaves.  Mart  groaned. 

John  was  right. 


When  dinner  was  almost  over,  when  both  conspirators 
had  issued  the  proper  number  of  "Oh's"  and  "Ah's,"  Mrs. 
Sheriden  mused  that  she  had  never  noticed  that  the  boys 
were  so  very  fond  of  broiled  cauliflower  leaves. 
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"Maybe  I  wasn't  home  the  last  time  we  had  them, 
Mom,"  John  hedged. 

Mart  filled  in,  "You  must  have  done  something  dif- 
ferent this  time." 

In  preparation  for  the  dessert,  Mart  handsomely  of- 
fered to  remove  the  dishes.  He  dashed  to  the  kitchen  with 
his  own  plate. 

When  he  returned  to  the  dining  room,  he  was  doubled 
over  and  panting  breathlessly.  He  even  managed  to  have 
a  greenish  look  about  the  eyes. 

"Why,  Mart,  what  is  the  matter?"  Mrs.  Sheriden 
hurried  to  her  son.  Automatically  she  felt  his  forehead 
and  pulse. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  Mom,"  Mart  was  careful  not  to 
make  his  voice  too  husky.  "I  probably  just  ate  too  many 
cauliflower  leaves.  Not  used  to  them  I  guess." 

"Do  you  feel  funny  too,  Mart?"  John  asked.  His  hand 
crept  slowly  toward  the  region  of  his  stomach.  His  lower 
lip  dropped  noticeably. 

"You'd  better  get  up  to  bed  right  away,  both  of  you." 
Mrs.  Sheriden  was  sadly  puzzled.  "I  think  I'd  best  call 
Doctor  Farren,"  she  added  after  reviewing  the  two  crum- 
pled figures. 

"Don't  bother,  Mom,  we'll  be  O.  K."  John  wavered 
as  he  limped  from  the  room.  Mart  followed  him  solemnly. 

"Say,  don't  you  think  we're  making  this  just  a  little 
strong?"  Mart  asked  as  he  helped  his  brother  up  the 
stairway. 

"If  you're  not  feeling  better  in  a  half  hour  I'm  going 
to  get  the  doctor,"  Mrs.  Sheriden  called  after  them.  "In 
the  meantime  I'll  burn  that  recipe  for  broiled  cauliflower 
leaves." 
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"See!"  John  nudged  Mart  victoriously  as  they  climbed 
into  the  extra-size  double  bed. 

Mrs.  Sheriden  scraped  the  dishes  mechanically.  Her 
mind  was  on  her  boys  and  their  stomachs.  She  was  frankly 
bewildered  and  a  little  afraid. 

Amassing  the  left-overs,  she  moved  toward  the  garbage 
can.  She  raised  the  lid.  And  there,  bold  and  undeniable, 
was  one  large  helping  of  broiled  cauliflower  leaves.  It  had 
fallen  a  little  to  the  side,  but  it  was  there. 

Mrs.  Sheriden  replaced  the  lid.  The  scrapings  still  in 
her  hand,  she  walked  to  the  house  with  short,  fast  steps. 
"I  thought  it  was  strange  that  Mart  offered  to  clear  the 
table — he  hasn't  done  that  since  he  was  nine.  It's  mighty 
funny  that  broiled  cauliflower  leaves  made  him  sick  when 
he  didn't  even  eat  any.  So  that's  how  they  expect  to  get 
back  to  their  old  meals."  She  repressed  a  smile  as  she 
realized  that  she  had  uncovered  a  rather  clever  subterfuge. 

Inside  the  door,  she  called  to  her  sons  cheerfully.  "I 
just  happened  to  think  that  certainly  Miss  Nealey  from 
the  nutrition  school  would  know  what  to  do  for  you  boys." 
At  this,  she  feigned  to  dial  a  number. 

"Miss  Nealey?  This  is  Mrs.  Sheriden  from  one  of 
your  nutrition  classes.  And  my  two  boys  got  horribly  sick 
from  some  broiled  cauliflower  leaves.  I  was  wondering  if 
you  couldn't  tell  me  what  to  do  for  them;  if  you  couldn't 
give  me  some  kind  of  antidote  for  them?" 

She  lifted  her  voice  so  that  the  two  upstairs  would  be 
sine  to  hear.  She  spoke  clearly.  "You  say  that  if  I  squeeze 
the  juice  from  four  pounds  of  green  pea  pods  and  have 
them  drink  one-half  cup  at  half  hour  intervals  thev'll  be 
all  right?" 


FOR  THE  DEFENSE 

James  E.  Muldoon,  Comm.  3 

THE  death  of  a  United  States  Senator  is  certain,  by 
reason  of  his  very  title,  to  elicit  a  certain  stir  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  nation  and  even  of  the  world.  Pain- 
fully brief  notices  will  tell  of  the  passing  and  the  burial  of 
the  departed  statesman.  And  promptly  the  deceased  public 
servant  is  forgotten.  True,  the  late  senator's  home-state 
papers  will  regard  stories  of  his  life  as  having  news  value 
for  a  week  or  possibly  two — and  then,  alas,  only  those  who 
knew  poor  Yorick  well  will  remember. 

The  exception  to  this  rule  came  early  this  year.  Wil- 
liam Edgar  Borah,  dean  of  the  senate,  veteran  of  uncount- 
able battles,  lost  his  final  fight.  The  fighting  heart,  which 
had  carried  the  ageing  statesman  through  thirty  years  of 
crusading  on  the  senate  floor,  failed  him  at  last.  There 
came  to  the  pages  of  our  newspapers  not  the  customary 
brief,  polite  half-columns  reporting  the  death  of  a  senator. 
There  came  instead  eulogistic  columns  of  newsprint  repre- 
senting the  voice  of  a  nation  mourning  the  loss  of  a  favorite 
son,  the  loss  of  the  Lion  of  Idaho. 

Why  did  this  man  of  the  West  receive  in  death  a  tribute 
seldom  tendered  to  any  man  even  by  our  somewhat  senti- 
mental American  press?  What  was  there  in  the  make-up  of 
this  legislator,  one  among  ninety-six,  that  caused  a  whole 
people  to  pause  and  sorrow  at  his  passing?  Possibly  the 
consideration  of  some  little-known  ideas  and  ideals  of  Borah 
will  clarify  the  problem.  Possibly  the  things  that  Borah  said 
privately  and  quietly  will  make  clear  to  us  what  this  man 
possessed  to  make  a  nation  pause  and  reflect. 

Into  his  political  campaigns,  into  the  senate,  and  into 
the   semi-secret   conclaves   of   the   political   powers-that-be, 
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wherein  the  laws  that  govern  us  are  so  often  born,  Borah 
managed  to  carry  with  him  the  exact  principles  which  gov- 
erned his  private  life.  The  very  core  of  the  man  was  demo- 
cratic, privately  and  publicly  democratic.  Had  he  come  into 
the  world's  history  earlier  he  might  have  been  among  those 
who  drew  up  the  original  Bill  of  Rights.  For  the  tenets 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  the  tenets  of  Borah.  No  Jeffer- 
son or  Lincoln  ever  believed  more  firmly  in  individual  rights 
than  this  man  who  has  just  finished  his  work. 

Borah  did  not  hide  these  beliefs  for  the  sake  of  political 
expediency.  This  is  attested  by  the  words  of  the  man  as  he 
said.  "I  shall  always  defend  religious  liberty  in  this  nation 
even  if  it  costs  me  everything  I  have,  my  senate  seat  or 
life  itself."  This  utterance  came  during  the  period  when  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  a  powerful  force  in  politics.  The  sen- 
ator's attitude  toward  religious  freedom  must  have  come 
from  his  own  convictions.  It  is  said  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion the  question  of  the  existence  of  God  came  up  in  Borah's 
presence.  "Of  course  there  is  a  God,"  he  said.  "This  would 
be  truly  a  hell  of  a  place  to  live  in  if  there  were  no  God." 

Very  often  when  political  moves  were  being  discussed 
the  liion  would  remark,  "It  may  be  expedient,  but  it  isn't 
right."  A  review  of  the  senator's  political  activity  would 
show  that  without  question  Borah  was  the  constant  under 
dog.  Time  and  again  he  suffered  political  humiliation  and 
failure  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  fall  in  line  when  his 
party  had  decided  upon  a  policy  which  he  believed  to  be 
wrong.  This  was  the  Borah  who  stated  that  he  would 
rather  lose  in  a  right  cause  than  win  in  a  wrong  cause.  This 
was  the  Borah  who  said  that  as  long  as  he  could  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  he  would  do  what  he  believed  right  what- 
ever the  consequences. 

This  utterance  was  made  with  full  knowledge  and 
realization  that  the  consequences  themselves  would  not  be 
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pleasant.  To  turn  away  from  the  primrose  path  in  politics 
was  difficult,  and  the  senator  knew  it;  yet  he  never  sacri- 
ficed this  program  to  what  he  considered  ignoble  compro- 
mise and  the  rampant  practice  of  trading  vote  for  vote  to 
gain  his  objectives.  His  dislike  of  the  popular  "trading" 
policy  he  exhibited  time  after  time. 

The  senior  senator  from  Idaho,  nominally  a  Repub- 
lican, was  ever  an  independent  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  Borah  disliked  the  party  system.  His  only  considera- 
tion regarding  proposed  legislation  was  the  content  of  the 
measures  themselves,  not  the  political  affiliations  of  their 
sponsors. 

The  man  had  a  sense  of  humor  too.  He  told  the  story 
of  the  time  when  he  had  been  called  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolidge.  Borah  quoted  the  president  of  the 
Golden  Era  as  saying  to  him.  "Senator,  I  should  like  to 
place  your  name  on  my  ticket."  Borah  replied,  "Which  end, 
Mr.  President?"  In  numerous  instances  the  senator  gained 
hearty  laughs  through  his  descriptions  of  the  political 
maneuverings  of  the  Washington  crowd. 

The  Idaho  statesman  had  a  special  grievance  against 
one  branch  of  international  statesmanship.  Borah  resembled 
the  traditional  Irish  patriot  in  his  hatred  of  British  diplo- 
macy. It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  British  diplomats  had 
struggled  since  1812  to  destroy  American  faith  in  George 
Washington's  charge  against  entangling  alliances.  He  was 
often  angered  by  what  he  believed  was  the  leaning  of  this 
country's  diplomats  toward  Great  Britain.  He  would  bit- 
terly criticize  state  department  policies  and  had  no  confi- 
dence in  American  diplomacy.  "Our  state  department,"  he 
once  said,  "is  nothing  but  a  British  embassy  and  the  British 
know  it."  His  dread  that  our  friendliness  in  English  rela- 
tions would  lead  to  an  Anglo-American  alliance  was 
emphasized   when   England's   king  and   queen   visited   the 
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United  States  in  1939.  Borah  was  reminded  that  people 
thronged  the  streets  of  Washington  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
monarchs  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  White  House. 
Said  the  truculent  senator,  "Washington  crowds  would 
come  out  almost  as  much  to  see  a  trained  chimpanzee.  They 
do  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  American  people." 

The  chances  are  manifold  that  few  among  the  citizenry 
recognized  the  vital  part  that  the  senator  played  in  the 
drama  of  twentieth-century  American  politics.  Few  recog- 
nized that  it  was  not  the  nominal  leaders  of  many  a  senate 
fight  who  were  the  actual  directors,  but  the  senator  from 
Idaho  himself.  It  is  still  not  realized  by  the  man  on  the 
street  that  Borah  waited  silently  on  the  sidelines  as  Repub- 
lican warriors  and  the  so-called  "conservative  Democrats" 
fought  tooth  and  nail  to  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt's  program 
of  Supreme  Court  reorganization. 

The  press  of  the  nation,  in  good  faith,  characterized 
these  fighters  as  the  heroic  guardians  of  our  judiciary.  They 
were  in  the  main  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Borah 
who  worked  feverishly  directing  alike  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans  who  made  the  senate  floor  quake  with 
their  denunciations  of  the  plan  to  increase  the  court  mem- 
bership. It  was  in  many  cases  the  Idahoan  who  put  the 
words  of  condemnation  into  their  mouths.  For  many  months 
the  great  American  dailies  printed  column  after  column 
filled  with  the  words  and  actions  of  Nevada's  Senator  Mc- 
Carran  and  Wyoming's  Senator  O'Mahoney.  The  papers 
wrote  of  Senators  Van  Nuys  of  Indiana,  Burton  Wheeler 
of  Montana,  and  Edward  Burke  of  Nebraska,  and  their 
tactics  in  fighting  the  proposed  change  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

But  behind  all  this,  behind  what  went  on  in  the  spot- 
light, the  Lion  of  Idaho  carefully,  cleverly,  strategically 
planned  each  successive  move  of  those  opposing  Mr.  Roose- 
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velt's  proposed  change.  Not  out  of  party  loyalty,  not  out 
of  a  love  of  the  battle  itself,  but  out  of  a  deep  devotion  to 
his  country  did  the  Westerner  devote  himself  completely 
to  the  struggle.  Borah  believed  genuinely  and  fiercely  that 
the  preservation  of  American  democracy  depended  upon 
the  preservation  of  an  independent  judiciary.  He  was 
convinced  that,  should  his  name  live  on  in  American  history 
after  his  death,  his  signature  on  the  majority  report  of  the 
senate  judiciary  committee  condemning  the  Supreme  Court 
bill  would  be  responsible. 

This  was  the  last  really  great  fight  of  Borah.  Since 
the  repudiation  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  no  issue  approaching  it  in  nationwide  interest  or  in 
legislative  importance  appeared  to  receive  the  fighting 
support  or  the  withering  condemnation  of  Senator  Borah. 

Perhaps  one  criticism  more  than  any  other  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  foes  of  the  Idahoan  in  commenting 
on  his  career  of  three  decades  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  complaint  is  that  Borah  was  ever  a  denouncer,  was 
ever  condemning  the  proposals  of  other  men,  allowing  the 
burden  of  positive  legislation  to  fall  on  their  shoulders  while 
he  was  content  to  provide  continual  opposition. 

So  far  as  it  is  true  this  statement  alone  is  enough,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Westerner's  col- 
orful career  of  opposition,  to  place  him  high  on  the  list  of 
historic  American  "greats."  Borah,  lover  of  democracy, 
protector  of  the  Constitution,  dedicated  his  life  to  prevent- 
ing the  nation's  highest,  most  powderful  leaders  from 
making  mistakes  which  would  have  condemned  them  before 
future  ages. 

Legislation  is  a  constant  battle.  William  Edgar  Borah, 
the  Lion  of  Idaho,  may  well  bear  through  history  a  title 
of  battle,  The  Great  Defender. 


THIS  BUSINESS  OF  FAIRY  TALES 

Robert  Crowl,  Arts  3 

THIS  is  an  age  of  science  and  enlightenment.  With 
kerosene  lamps,  buggies,  and  similar  impediments  to 
civilization  thrown  into  the  discard  we  are  able  to  en- 
joy all  the  benefits  of  a  streamlined  Utopia.  Business  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  great  strides  taken  in  ma- 
terial progress.  It  was  business  that  launched  Europe  on  a 
period  of  colonization  and  exploration  which,  among  other 
things,  developed  eventually  the  United  States.  Business 
brought  on  the  industrial  revolution  with  its  present  aspects 
of  relief  riots  and  mine  accidents. 

An  important  cog  in  the  business  machine  of  today  is 
advertising.  It  is  important  because  of  the  increased  indus- 
trialization and  the  mass  production  that  business  has 
brought  about.  With  commodities  produced  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  public  can  consume  them,  it  became  the  job 
of  advertising  to  create  an  artificial  and  favorable  balance 
of  buyer  demand.  It  is  out  of  this  situation  that  advertising 
has  grown  to  its  important  position  in  modern  business  and 
along  with  it  the  unpleasant  business  of  fairy  tales.  No 
business  is  innocent  of  advertising  gags.  Gags  are  not  in- 
herently evil.  The  gags  may  prove  to  be  a  source  of  humor, 
of  interest,  and  possibly  of  education  to  the  buyer.  No  one 
objects  to  paying  a  few  cents  for  entertainment  and  it  fol- 
lows that  there  would  be  no  serious  objections  to  paying  a 
few  cents  extra  on  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  carton  of  cigarettes 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  genuine  entertainment.  But 
when  the  fairy  tales  are  swallowed  hook,  line  and  sinker, 
when  the  consumer  buys  a  horse  laxative  at  ten  times  its 
rightful  cost  because  it  comes  in  a  "mineral  springs"  pack- 
age, the  time  has  come  for  action. 
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The  consumer  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  modern  ef- 
ficiency of  business  and  if  he  ever  awakens  to  his  plight 
he  will  find  that  his  economic  life  needs  readjustment. 

Just  how  is  this  process  of  awakening  to  come  about? 
Frankly  I  do  not  know  but  I  feel  that  an  awakening  will 
come.  Perhaps  it  will  come  out  of  the  consumer  discussions 
that  are  currently  the  vogue  at  most  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation teas.  Maybe  the  slogan  "Buy  union"  will  bring  this 
about,  but  I  feel  that  if  such  a  movement  comes,  it  will 
have  to  come  from  a  deeper  source  than  PTA  teas  or  union 
labels. 

As  a  consumer  I  am  interested  in  seeing  consumers 
get  a  square  deal.  It  is  to  my  concern  to  see  that  they  get 
a  square  deal.  And  the  advertisers  for  the  most  part  give 
John  Consumer  his  money's  worth.  Radio  contributes  in 
no  small  way  to  the  recreation  of  Americans.  The  entertain- 
ment may  vary  from  a  Sunday  Symphony  Hour  to  the 
slap-stick  program  that  a  certain  furniture-wax  company 
sponsors.  It  may  be  "Mr.  Man  and  His  Moonlight  Sere- 
nade" orchestra  or  the  intricacies  of  a  mystery  thriller.  But 
it  is  entertainment.  It  is  entertainment  that  listeners  enjoy. 
And  the  corporations  who  make  these  programs  possible 
market  their  commodities  at  fair  prices.  As  a  consumer  I 
advocate  ethical  advertising.  What  I  object  to  is  this  busi- 
ness of  fairy  tale  advertising. 

Just  what  is  this  business  of  fairy  tales?  It  is  the 
cancer  of  advertising.  It  is  bunk.  It  is  the  business  which 
thrives  on  you,  and  me,  and  all  other  gullible  human  beings 
alike.  Upon  six  human  desires  this  business  thrives.  They 
are : 

1.  Wealth— the  motive  of  the  stock  swindler. 

2.  Hero    Worship — typified    by    radio    adventures    of 
"Big  Ben." 
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3.  Sensuality — basis    of   most    "be    attractive"    adver- 
tisements. 

4.  Power — "how"   to   become   a   speaker   in   ten   easy 
lessons,  etc. 

5.  Health — the  mark  of  cancer  cures  and  other  nos- 
trums. 

6.  Snobbery — the  appeal  to  live  beyond  one's  means, 
on  the  instalment  plan,  of  course. 

Wealth — the  motive  which  the  stock  swindler  capi- 
talizes— can  not  be  completely  removed  from  men's  blood. 
The  Irish  Sweepstakes,  the  results  of  which  were  banned 
from  publication  by  press  association  policy  and  from  radio 
broadcast  by  federal  regulation,  now  finds  the  bars  drop- 
ping after  years  of  censorship.  The  manufacturers  of  a 
popular  anti-acid  aid  to  digestion  have  found  their  "Pot 
of  Gold"  idea  most  effective  to  get  listeners  into  the  correct 
gastronomic  habits.  A  certain  soap  which  floats  undoub- 
edly  adorned  more  soap  racks  than  normally  during  the 
first  two  months  of  1940  because  on  March  2,  twelve  o'clock 
midnight,  the  manufacturer's  nationwide  advertising  cam- 
paign, involving  sixty  Buicks,  $6,000  in  cash,  and  60,000 
gallons  of  gasoline,  came  to  an  end.  The  wealth  motive  is 
a  powerful  one  and  has  more  outlets  than  law  can  control — 
dog  racing,  bank  nights,  bookies,  not  to  mention  advertising. 

Worship — typified  by  the  "Adventures  of  Jack  Arm- 
strong"— has  found  the  cereal  field  a  bonanza  nonpareil. 
With  star-like  precision  comes  the  afternoon  unfolding  of 
the  sagas  for  children  of  "Captain  Midnight,"  "Little  Or- 
phan Annie,"  and  "I  Love  a  Mystery."  For  more  mature 
housewives  and  their  idle  moments  during  the  day,  the  loud- 
speaker has  to  offer:  "Betty  and  Bob,"  "Young  Dr.  Ma- 
lone,"  "The  O'Neills,"  "Hilltop  House,"  "John's  Other 
Wife,"  "Just  Plain  Bill,"  "Ma  Perkins,"  "David  Harum," 
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"Houseboat  Hannah,"  "Aunt  Jenny,"  "Widder  Brown," 
and  "Midstream." 

Sensuality  plays  upon  attractiveness.  It  may  seem  to 
be  a  ludicrous  form  of  advertising.  But  it  is  not  so  ridicu- 
lous as  to  be  ineffective.  "She  was  a  picture  of  beauty  until 
she  smiled,"  coupled  with  a  pensive  portrait  of  a  pulchri- 
tudinous  young  thing  apparently  in  distress,  has  done  won- 
ders for  the  toothpaste  industry.  And  although  milady's 
teeth  are  cleaner  because  of  the  whole  affair,  the  teeth  are 
no  whiter  than  a  little  salt  and  soda  could  have  made  them 
for  at  most  one  twenty-fifth  the  cost.  As  for  the  attractive 
young  lady  in  distress,  at  least  the  story  behind  her  plight 
has  some  basis  in  fact  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  toothpaste  ads.  It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago  that  one 
toothpaste  manufacturer  actually  credited  to  his  product 
the  comeback  of  a  football  star  who  had  fallen  into  a  slump. 
Business  men  especially  anxious  to  impress  other  business 
men  are  easy  marks  for  this  type  of  advertising.  A  source 
of  humor  to  many  and  of  irritation  to  many  more  is  the 
case  of  a  certain  brand  of  soap  which  eliminates  a  certain 
form  of  malodorousness  by  virtue  of  a  barn  disinfectant,  con- 
tained in  insufficient  quantities  to  be  germicidually  effec- 
tive but  in  sufficient  quantities  to  subdue  any  stench  by 
its  own  peculiar  aroma.  People  of  both  sexes  contribute 
most  heavily  to  this  type  of  advertising,  especially  those  in 
the  twilight  of  youth.  It  is  estimated  that  women  use  enough 
lipstick  in  one  year  to  paint  40,000  barns,  a  total  of  52,000 
tons  of  cleansing  cream,  27,000  tons  of  hand  lotion,  20,000 
tons  of  complexion  soap,  18,000  tons  of  nourishing  cream 
and  2,500  tons  of  rouge.  Yes,  it  pays  to  advertise. 

Publishers  have  a  habit  of  long  standing  or  a  natural 
predilection  to  "how"  type  books,  which  is  not  surprising 
considering  the  rapidity  with  which  this  type  book  sells. 
Remember  the  book,   "How  to  Win   Friends   and   Influ- 
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ence  People,"  that  swept  the  country  two  winters  ago? 
This  desire  carries  over  into  advertising  too.  A  perusal  of 
any  current  magazine  will  provide  the  names  of  various 
and  sundry  institutions  which,  with  the  cooperation  of  your 
mailman,  can  equip  you  for  any  situation. 

The  desire  for  health,  or  perhaps  the  misuse  of  this 
desire,  has  developed  a  profitable  field  for  fakirs  and  quacks 
earning  their  livelihoods  by  peddling  nostrums  to  hypo- 
chondriacs. The  stuff  they  sell  is  either  completely  harm- 
less or  extremely  harmful.  True,  the  recent  pure  food  and 
drug  act  has  cracked  down  in  this  field,  but  the  public  con- 
tinues to  pour  needless  harm  down  the  esophagus.  The 
aspirin  habit  is  still  with  us,  in  other  words,  persons  with 
this  habit  are  deadening  their  pains  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary by  a  gradual  breakdown  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  their 
system.  The  bromo-selzers  on  sale  in  every  drug  store  con- 
stitute a  habit  forming,  deleterious  dope.  Volumes  have 
been  written  upon  this  particular  evil  and  government 
inspectors  never  sleep  when  they  are  assigned  to  work  here. 
A  lady,  a  habitual  user  of  "health"  tonics,  died  of  per- 
nicious anemia.  Her  use  of  these  tonics  which  she  concealed 
from  her  husband  was  the  factor  of  her  death.  Recently  the 
federal  government  closed  a  company  producing  a  "cure" 
for  gall  stones.  The  medicine  was  harmless  enough.  The 
hard  discharged  lumps  that  the  "cured"  patient  observed 
were  not  gall  stones  but  in  reality  hard  lumps  of  soap,  the 
result  of  the  medicine  combining  with  certain  chemicals  in 
the  human  system.  The  conversion  of  the  human  digestive 
tract  to  a  miniature  soap  factory  was  harmless  enough  to 
nine  out  of  ten  patients  but  probably  fatal  or  nearly  so  to 
the  one  patient  in  ten  who  really  had  gall  stones. 

The  recent  pure  food  and  drug  act  can  not  regulate 
all  harmful  products.  A  certain  popular  hair  tonic  almost 
universally  recommended  for  the  cure  of  dandruff  and  fall- 
ing hair  actually  increases  dandruff  and  removes  hair.  The 
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company  by  changing  their  advertisements  from  a  state- 
ment of  fact  to  an  inference  successfully  circumvented  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  this  product.  Another  evil  in  this 
field  is  found  in  many  of  the  beauty-parlor  products.  Made 
by  local  and  in  all  probability  incompetent  "experts,"  these 
beauty  fads  escape  government  regulation  until  they  do 
serious  harm.  Such  was  the  case  of  a  southern  woman. 
Young,  attractive,  and  active  in  PTA,  she  was  elected 
president  of  the  local  chapter.  A  dinner  was  given  in  her 
honor  and  in  preparation  she  went  to  a  beauty  shop  to  have 
her  hair  "fixed."  During  the  procedure  the  operator  placed 
a  dye  upon  her  eyebrows.  That  night  at  the  banquet  she 
was  forced  to  leave  early  because  of  illness.  Her  illness  per- 
sisted. In  three  weeks  the  corneas  of  both  eyes  sloughed  off. 
Two  months  later  she  was  cured  but  blind.  Government 
investigators  found  that  eyelash  compound  contained  a  dye 
which  may  be  harmful  to  six  persons  and  harmless  to  six 
others.  Yet  the  situation  remains — harmful  health  tonics 
and  blinding  eyebrow  dyes  are  still  with  us. 

Snobbery — the  desire  to  be  pretentious,  the  desire  to 
outdo  the  neighbors  Smith.  And  if  the  Smiths  are  outdone 
it  is  usually  done  on  the  instalment  plan.  For  a  sum  slightly 
more  than  $200  you  can  own,  drive  and  meet  payments  on 
a  $1,000  car  for  a  number  of  years.  Time  was  when  this 
type  of  advertising  was  limited  to  washing  machines,  radios 
and  clothing.  Apparently  the  instalment  appeal,  the  desire 
to  live  with  more  luxury  than  the  pocketbook  can  allow,  is 
equally  effective  when  it  comes  to  articles  in  the  higher 
priced  brackets.  For  a  nominal  down  payment  you  are  able 
to  purchase  now  a  motor- powered  ocean  or  lake  craft  that 
ranges  in  price  from  $845  to  $28,300.  Pipes  of  the  better 
class  range  in  price  from  $10  to  $1,000,  yet  do  they  give  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  satisfaction  pro- 
duced by  one  of  their  lesser  ninety-eight-cent  brethren?  In 
advertising  it  seems  that  there  is  more  effort  being  made 
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to  make  us  eager  to  outdo  the  Smiths,  or  at  least  keep  up 
with  them. 

As  long  as  these  six  human  desires  are  with  us  this 
business  of  fairy  tales  will  remain.  The  business  of  fairy 
tales  is  not  all  bad.  It  is  somewhat  a  case  of: 

"And  we  are  right,  I  think  you'll  say, 
To  argue  in  this  kind  of  way, 

And  I  am  right, 

And  you  are  right, 
And  all  is  right — too-looral-lay." 

Since  we  realize  that  it  is  hopeless  to  change  mankind 
why  not  turn  to  that  good  old  American  custom  and  pass 
a  law?  Not  a  law  to  prohibit  this  business  of  fairy  tales 
but  a  law  to  regulate  it  more  effectively.  Under  this  law 
we  would  have  a  federal  advertising  commission  to  do  for 
advertising  what  the  federal  communications  commission 
does  for  radio. 

How  would  the  advertising  commission  work?  It 
could  regulate  advertising  either  directly  or  indirectly.  As 
in  case  of  war-time  censorship  it  could  pass  upon  every  bit 
of  commercial  print  before  publication.  This  direct  regu- 
lation would  be  expensive  but  effective.  The  savings  to  the 
consumer  would  no  doubt  justify  the  department.  Indi- 
rectly it  could  exercise  power  too.  By  investigation  this 
commission  would  determine  what  products  were  guilty  of 
fallacious,  injurious  and  misinterpretative  advertising.  The 
commission  would  then  suggest  to  congress  that  it  should 
levy  a  high  tax  upon  the  commodity  or  commodities  con- 
cerned. This  prohibitive  tax  would  legislate  the  questionable 
articles  out  of  existence.  The  advertising  commission  would 
not  be  a  panacea  to  all  advertising  ills  but  it  would  remedy 
many  of  the  troubles  in  this  business  of  fairy  tales.  After 
all  that  old  maxim,  "Let  the  buyer  beware,"  should  have 
passed  out  along  with  rugged  individualism. 


A  HOUSE  DIVIDED 

John  E.  Enis,  Jour.  3 

(•^"^7"OU  give  me  back  my  train,"  shouted  little  Billy 
Dowden  to  his  younger  brother,  as  the  two  em- 
barked on  another  of  their  many  daily  squabbles 

beside  their  grandfather's  chair. 

"Now,  now,  boys,  behave  yourselves.  You  know  it 
isn't  nice  for  brothers  to  fight.  Do  you  know  that  when  I 
was  young  there  was  a  big  fight  which  divided  families  all 
over  the  country?  The  Lord  only  knows  how  many  hearts 
were  broken  because  of  it.  Why,  one  of  my  own  friends  was 
almost  killed  by  some  of  his  family.  That's  what  comes  of 
starting  a  fight;  you  never  know  where  it  will  end." 

"Tell  us  about  it,  grandpa."  And  the  two  youngsters 
sat  themselves  down  at  their  grandfather's  feet  for  another 
story. 

"Well,  along  about  1855,  I  got  acquainted  with  a 
young  fellow  named  William  Blanton.  As  he  told  it  to 
me,  he  had  left  his  home  in  the  Tennessee  hills  about  a  year 
before.  He  did  not  like  handling  cotton  and  driving  slaves, 
and  he  came  north  to  make  his  living  some  other  way.  It 
wasn't  long  before  he  had  got  himself  a  job  in  the  steel 
mills  in  Creeton,  Illinois.  I  worked  in  those  same  mills,  and 
Bill  used  to  tell  me  all  about  his  family  back  home.  There 
were  his  dad,  his  mother,  his  brother  Jim,  and  an  uncle,  all 
living  in  those  beautiful  hills.  Bill  talked  so  much  about  the 
hills  that  sometimes  I  thought  he  was  homesick  for  them. 

"Bill  and  I  worked  together  for  nearly  five  years  in 
those  mills  and  got  along  pretty  well  too.  I  had  charge  of 
buying  the  iron  ore  and  the  coal,  and  Bill  was  the  foreman 
of  the  men  in  the  shop.  But  by  this  time  Bill  had  his  mind 
on  other  things.  He  met  Betty  Teeter  in  the  fall  of  'fifty- 
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nine,  and  by  and  by  they  began  to  see  more  and  more  of 
each  other.  I  wasn't  surprised  when  Bill  came  up  to  me  one 
day  and  said,  'Frank,  Betty  and  I  are  going  to  be  married 
next  summer  if  nothing  happens,  and  we'd  like  to  have  you 
as  our  best  man  at  the  wedding.' 

"But  I  guess  it  just  wasn't  meant  to  be  that  way,  be- 
cause that  winter  things  did  begin  to  happen. 

"It  began  with  headlines  in  the  papers  about  friction 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  Slavery  seemed  to  be 
the  thing  that  was  going  to  set  it  off.  Perhaps  this  story 
might  never  have  happened  if  Bill  wasn't  so  set  against 
going  back  South.  He  often  said  he  wouldn't  change  this 
kind  of  work  for  anything.  And  then  one  day  it  happened. 
The  rebels  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  and  from  then  on  nothing 
could  have  stopped  it.  Everybody  started  enlisting  and  it 
wasn't  long  until  Bill  and  I  were  both  in  it.  We  were  put 
in  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  it  seemed 
only  a  few  hours  until  we  were  heading  for  the  smoke  in 
the  East. 

"Being  in  the  same  company  helped  us  both.  When  the 
shells  started  bursting  it  was  nice  having  a  friend  alongside. 
Late  one  day,  after  we  had  lain  hidden  in  the  forest  near 
Lookout  Mountain,  I  found  Bill  sitting  on  a  log,  holding 
his  head  in  his  hands.  He  looked  up  when  I  came  and  I 
knew  something  was  wrong.  He  handed  me  a  paper  in  a 
dirty  envelope  and  said,  'Something  just  came  in  from  up 
North.  It's  taken  three  months  for  it  to  get  here  and  I  wish 
I  had  never  gotten  it.' 

"I  opened  the  letter  and  read: 

Dear  Billie: 

I've  got  some  bad  news  for  you,  my  boy.  Your 
father  and  Jim  enlisted  with  the  Southern  army 
last  week  and  are  in  some  company  back  East. 
Don't  get  into  the  army,  Billie;  God  never  meant 
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that  one  family  should  fight  against  itself.  Oh,  my 
boy,  may  the  Almighty  protect  my  family.  All  of 
them  are  fighting.  I  often  pray  that  the  day  may 
never  come  when  you  meet  across  the  battlefield. 

Lots  of  love, 

Mother. 

"The  war  wore  on,  and  Bill  and  I  managed  to  stick 
together.  We  were  driven  back  almost  to  the  seacoast  and 
then  General  Grant  and  his  men  started  south,  and  our 
forces,  under  General  Sherman,  moved  towards  the  south- 
ern cities.  One  evening  when  the  last  of  the  rebel  shots  were 
exploding  around  us,  Bill  and  I  were  behind  some  logs 
waiting  for  the  advance  order.  Suddenly  a  shell  came  whis- 
tling over  us  and  exploded.  Fragments  pelted  us  and  Bill 
slumped  down.  Those  rebels  were  shooting  down  their  own 
kin.  I  was  getting  madder  by  the  minute.  I  squirmed  over 
and  pulled  Bill  back  into  some  trees.  Blood  was  streaming 
from  his  head,  but  he  was  still  breathing.  I  emptied  my 
canteen  and  washed  and  bandaged  his  head.  But  then  a  quiet 
order  came  along  the  line  to  march  on.  I  draped  Bill  across 
my  shoulder  and  we  headed  for  a  small  town  which  our 
advance  scouts  had  said  the  Southerners  had  vacated. 

"It  was  deep  night  when  we  slipped  into  the  shell-torn 
streets.  There  wasn't  a  light  anywhere,  and  an  eerie  silence 
hung  over  the  place,  broken  only  by  the  sloshing  of  our 
boots. 

"The  double  load  I  was  carrying  was  getting  heavy 
and  the  houses  that  lined  the  streets  looked  inviting.  I  slowed 
down  and  steered  Bill  into  one  of  them  along  the  way.  A 
piece  of  mouldy  cloth  was  all  I  could  find  to  cover  him  with. 
I  straightened  up  and  went  to  the  door.  The  troops  were 
disappearing  in  the  distance  and  the  only  sound  in  the  night 
was  made  bv  their  boots  in  the  muddv  streets. 
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"A  new  sound  down  the  street  caught  my  attention, 
and  a  couple  of  soldiers  moved  past  the  house  hardly 
twenty  feet  away.  At  first  I  was  going  to  call  to  them  but 
then  I  drew  back.  They  weren't  our  soldiers,  they  were 
dressed  in  gray.  More  came  moving  by.  Lord,  what  is  this? 
The  rebels  were  supposed  to  have  retreated.  I  crawled  over 
to  Bill  and  put  my  hand  over  his  mouth  and  awoke  him. 

"  'Bill,  there  are  Confederates  moving  outside.  Prob- 
ably trying  to  ambush  Sherman.  If  we  keep  quiet  we  may 
not  be  noticed.' 

"  'But  we  can't  let  them  massacre  our  men.' 

"Another  group  of  them  slipped  by  and  Bill  rolled 
over  and  said,  'Frank,  take  your  gun  and  shoot  a  couple  of 
times.  It  would  warn  them.' 

"I  picked  up  the  gun  and  tilted  the  powder  horn.  Only 
a  handful  rolled  out.  Enough  for  two  shots.  What  would 
we  do  if  we  were  caught?  Outside  in  the  alley  I  lifted  the 
gun  and  put  two  shots  towards  the  heavens  and  hurried 
back  to  the  house.  Bill  was  still  lying  beside  the  window. 

"A  voice  in  the  street  whispered  a  hoarse  command, 
'There's  some  of  them  Yankees  around  here  somewhere. 
Coster,  you  and  Glover  search  those  houses  over  there.  You 
two  lieutenants  search  the  ones  on  this  side.' 

"Two  forms  crept  down  the  street,  and  two  others  came 
towards  the  house  where  we  were.  We  slid  close  to  the  wall 
and  waited.  Footsteps  sounded  on  the  porch  and  then  a  form 
filled  the  door.  A  match  was  scratched  and  the  tiny  flame 
flared  up,  picking  us  out  of  the  shadows  in  the  corner. 
Guns  were  pointed  towards  us,  and  a  husky  voice  com- 
manded, 'Tip  on  your  feet.'  As  I  stood  up  one  of  the  men 
brought  his  gun  nearer  and  peered  at  my  face.  The  other 
moved  toward  Bill,  still  sitting  on  the  floor. 
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"  'I  thought  I  told  you  to  get  up,  you — My  God,  it's — 
it's  my  own  boy.  Jim,  it's  Bill;'  and  both  knelt  beside  the 
wounded  lad. 

"A  muffled  voice  came  from  the  street,  'Lieutenant 
Blanton,  anyone  in  there?' 

"The  father  straightened  up  and  whispered,  'We'll  tell 
your  mother  when  we  get  back,'  and  brushed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes. 

"They  picked  up  their  muskets  and  marched  to  the 
door,  son  and  father,  and  the  latter  called  in  a  low  voice, 
'Nothing  in  here,  Major.'  And  then  the  Blantons  of  the 
South  left  the  Blanton  of  the  North  and  disappeared  into 
the  night." 


Escape 


Deep  tortured  eyes 

Brows  straight  with  apprehension 

Lips  firm  with  new  decision 

Face  full  of  dark  declension; 

Distort  not,  handsome  youth, 

Your  features  with  your  trying 

And  rest  awhile — that  bird  was  made  for  flying. 

— Margaret  Rau  McGuire,  U.  C. 


The  Religion  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

Julian  Hogax,  Arts  2 

(This  essay    merited    first    place    in    the    Jefferson-Mullen    Contest 
this  year.) 

IN  JUDGING  a  man  of  a  past  generation  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  a  ground  which  is  common  to  him 
and  to  us.  Political  situations  vary.  A  change  which 
might  have  been  revolutionary  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
the  conservative  commonplace  of  today.  Although  the  mas- 
terpieces remain,  styles  change  in  literature  and  the  arts. 
There  is,  however,  one  common  ground  upon  which  the  gen- 
erations meet,  one  question  which  all  must  face,  one  battle- 
field upon  which  all  must  fight.  No  intelligent  man  has  ever 
looked  at  the  heavens  with  any  thought  in  his  mind,  other 
than  rain,  without  wondering,  "Whence  came  I?"  So  it  is 
that  we  can  turn  to  the  religious  aspect  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's life  and  expect  to  find  him  facing  our  problems  and 
answering  them  in  his  own  way. 

"An  atheist  in  religion  and  fanatic  in  politics."  In  spite 
of  literally  scores  of  attempts  to  correct  the  impression  left 
by  Hamilton,  this  statement  expresses  an  opinion  which  is 
common  to  a  great  many  of  our  people  today.  Jefferson 
was  not  an  atheist.  This  is  a  point  which  must  be  accepted 
and  appreciated  before  we  can  sympathetically  examine  his 
religious  theories.  We  could  quote  almost  any  number  of 
passages  from  his  writings  to  prove  this  point,  but  two 
should  suffice.  If  a  man  says  he  is  not  an  atheist,  then,  cer- 
tainly, we  may  take  him  at  his  word.  "The  being  who  pre- 
sides over  the  world  is  essentially  benevolent."  "As  to  the 
calumny  of  atheism  I  am  so  broken  to  calumnies  of  every 
kind   .   .   .  that  I  entirely  disregard  it." 

Jefferson's  religious  views  were,  no  doubt,  influenced 
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by  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Every  man  is,  in  some  meas- 
ure, a  child  of  his  times.  Jefferson's  spiritual  outlook  was 
probably  formed  by  the  Deism  and  Rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  just  as  his  architectural  and  literary 
tastes  were  the  expression  of  the  neo-classical  spirit  so  prev- 
alent in  his  day.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  he  was  a  Deist 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word.  The  classic  Deists  did  not 
believe  in  a  personal  God,  but  only  in  an  impersonal  force 
that  synchronized  the  universe.  Jefferson's  statement  al- 
ready quoted  concerning  the  benevolence  of  the  "being  who 
presides  over  the  world"  would  seem  to  preclude  any  at- 
tempt to  impute  such  a  doctrine  to  him.  Certainly  benevo- 
lence may  not  be  predicated  of  an  impersonal  force. 

If  we  try  to  define  Jefferson's  creed  we  have  several 
obstacles  to  face.  First,  he  did  not  have  any  very  definite 
personal  beliefs,  and  second,  he  never  allied  himself  with 
any  group  which  was  definite  and  articulate.  We  might 
more  easily  define  what  he  believed  by  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation, that  is,  by  excluding  everything  that  he  did  not 
believe.  He  categorically  denied  The  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  Him  and  His  miraculous  powers,  the  resurrec- 
tion and  visible  ascension,  His  corporeal  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  atonement,  regenera- 
tion, election  and  orders  of  hierarchy.  The  Athanasian  and 
Calvinistic  creeds  were  equally  anathema  to  him.  By  a  gen- 
eralization which  may  seem  astounding  to  us,  he  grouped 
these  two  leaders,  Athanasius  and  Calvin,  together.  Their 
common  ground  in  his  mind  was  their  faith  in  "three  Gods." 
We  might  say  from  an  examination  of  Jefferson's  life  and 
writings  that  his  religion  was  a  type  of  monotheism  which 
expressed  itself  in  a  moral  code  of  charity,  honesty  and 
tolerance. 

Jefferson's  tolerance  has  become  legendary.  To  him 
religion  was  not  a  social  thing.  It  was  a  matter  between  a 
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man  and  his  God.  If  he  did  not  believe  in  any  God,  then 
his  lack  of  religion  was  unimportant  to  society.  This  might 
seem  to  raise  some  knotty  problems  on  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the  individual;  Jefferson 
recognized  the  problem,  but  his  confidence  in  human  nature 
and  the  inborn  correctness  of  the  human  conscience  sur- 
mounted it.  "The  moral  sense,  or  conscience,  is  as  much  a 
part  of  a  man  as  his  arm  or  leg."  We  have  known  tolerance 
in  our  own  day  and  even  in  our  own  homes,  but  certainly 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  Thomas  Jefferson  practiced  it.  He 
would  not  even  speak  of  religion  to  his  children  until  they 
had  reached  an  age  at  which  they  were  able  to  have  formed 
their  own  opinions.  Open-mindedness  was  his  watchword. 

Any  intolerance  which  Jefferson  entertained  may  be 
explained  by  the  conditions  of  his  time  and  his  observa- 
tions. It  is  true  that  he  had  no  love  for  organized  religion, 
although  he  was  at  one  time  a  vestryman  in  an  Anglican 
church  in  Virginia.  He  contributed  to  many  churches  and 
religious  causes,  but,  outside  of  that,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  even  gave  them  lip-service.  At  various  times  he  called 
priests  "dogmatising  venal  jugglers"  and  "asses  of  hiero- 
phantism."  This  attitude  can  be  more  readily  understood 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia at  that  time.  Comparatively  few  of  the  people  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  as  all  historians  will 
attest,  but  all  were  forced  by  law  to  pay  tithes  to  that 
church.  The  lifting  of  this  yoke  by  the  Virginia  Statute, 
Jefferson  considered  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  his  life, 
as  we  can  see  from  the  prominent  place  he  gave  it  in  his 
epitaph. 

Toward  the  Catholic  Church,  Jefferson  held  an  anti- 
pathy which  was  probably  colored  by  his  diplomatic  ex- 
periences in  France.  Certainly  the  condition  of  the  Church 
during  those  Pre-Revolutionary  days   was  nothing  to  be 
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proud  of.  "I  do  love  this  people  with  all  my  heart  and  think 
that  with  a  better  religion  .  .  .  their  condition  and  country 
would  be  most  enviable."  It  is  said  by  his  biographer,  David 
S.  Muzzey,  that  the  reason  why  Jefferson  left  Paris  in 
1879  was  because  his  elder  daughter  desired  to  enter  a  con- 
vent there.  This  would  not  seem  consistent  with  his  ex- 
pressed policy  of  letting  his  children  decide  their  own  beliefs, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  well  attested  fact.  The  Jesuits,  he 
stuffed  into  the  same  bag  with  the  Presbyterians  and  ac- 
cused them  of  aiming  at  "engrossing  the  education  of  the 
country." 

Jefferson's  opinion  of  Jesus  is  rather  hard  to  express. 
He  sincerely  believed  that  His  teachings  had  been  com- 
pletely misconstrued,  first,  by  ignorant  men,  and  later,  by 
intelligent  insincere  men.  He  denied  the  authenticity  of  anv 
part  of  the  Scriptures  which  attests  a  miracle.  He  consid- 
ered Jesus  a  moralist — the  most  sublime  of  all  moralists — 
but  a  man.  "I  am  a  Christian  in  the  only  sense  he  wished 
anybody  to  be  .  .  .  ascribing  to  him  every  human  excel- 
lence, and  believing  he  never  claimed  any  other." 

In  the  "Syllabus"  written  in  1803,  Jefferson  attempted 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  Jesus  and  the  classical  moralists. 
It  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  the  conclusions  may  be 
stated  under  four  heads: 

1.  Jesus  corrected  the  Deism  of  the  Jews. 

2.  His    moral    doctrines    were    purer    and    more    far- 
reaching  than  any  of  those  of  the  philosophers 

3.  He  went  beyond  actions  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

4.  He  taught  a  future  life. 

The  best  known  of  the  Jeffersonian  writings  on  reli- 
gion is  the  "Jefferson  Bible."  This  was  intended  to  be  a 
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simplification  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 
So  busy  was  he  at  that  time  that  he  gave  only  a  few  hours 
to  the  preparation  of  that  edition.  Consequently  it  never 
achieved  its  purpose.  Later,  however,  about  1819,  he  made 
a  little  book,  for  his  own  edification,  by  cutting  out  excerpts 
from  the  Scriptures  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  English 
and  pasting  them  on  the  leaves  of  a  blank  book.  All  ac- 
counts of  miracles  and  anything  that  would  seem  to  imply 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  were  left  out.  Jefferson  considered 
this  little  book  proof  that  he  was  a  "real  Christian."  One 
might  think  that  a  man  would  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  criterion 
by  which  to  separate  the  real  doctrine  of  Jesus  from  the 
additions  of  his  biographers.  Jefferson  cleared  this  hurdle 
by  saying,  simply,  that  it  was  "easily  distinguished  by  its 
luster  from  the  dross  of  His  biographers."  All  of  the  narra- 
tive which  followed  the  burial  in  the  sepulchre  was  "dross." 

"Was  Jefferson  an  Unitarian?"  No,  at  least  not  for- 
mally. There  were  no  Unitarian  churches  in  Virginia  during 
his  time.  That  he  had  sympathy  with  the  denomination  can- 
not be  denied.  "...  and  I  trust  that  there  is  not  a  young 
man  now  living  in  the  United  States  who  will  not  die  a 
Unitarian."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  real  source  ma- 
terial for  any  work  on  Jefferson's  religious  philosophy  is 
his  letters  to  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly  of  Philadelphia,  who  in 
1794  opened  the  first  Unitarian  Church  in  America.  To 
Priestly,  Jefferson  seemed  able  to  open  his  heart  quite 
frankly.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  describes  Christianity  as  the 
"most  sublime  and  benevolent,  but  most  perverted  system 
that  ever  shone  on  man  .  .  ."  It  is  correct  to  say  that  Jef- 
ferson's religion  in  later  life  reflected  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Unitarians  of  his  day.  The  Unitarian  Church 
has  no  creed  to  which  its  members  must  subscribe  and 
consequently  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  was,  at  any 
given  time,  Unitarianism. 

Jefferson  was  probably,  first  of  all  a  free-thinker.  He 
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was,  at  times,  even  a  militant  free-thinker.  ".  .  .  for  I  have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man."  His  doubt,  on  the 
whole,  did  not  evidence  the  usual  sadness  into  which  many 
of  his  type  have  drifted.  He  seems  always  the  upholder  of 
good  and  the  castigator  of  evil,  always  confident  of  some 
reward  for  the  good.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  famous  "Jefferson  Bible"  ends  on  the  saddest  note  that 
could  ring  through  the  empty  halls  of  Christendom: 
"and  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  and  departed." 


Inspiration 

"The  beauty  of  my  love  is  like  a  dream 

Yet  shall  endure  forever  in  my  heart/' 

The  ardent  painter  pledged  with  eyes  agleam — 

And   made   a  masterpiece   of  living  art. 

"In  all  the  world  her  voice  is  most  divine," 

The  young  composer  mused  in  ecstacy; 

He   sang  a   song  of  heavenly  design 

That  won   the   world  with   matchless   harmony. 

"Her  image  shall  enchant  the  world  alway," 

The  writer  vowed  in  praise  and  prophecy; 

His  heroine  began  to  live  that  day 

And  found  the  path  to  immortality. 

What  if  these  maids  were  mortal  like  the  rest? 

The  men  they  loved  are  numbered  with  the  blest. 

— Louise  Woeppel,  Grad. 


The  Unity  of  Jefferson's  Political  Thought 

Jane  Connell,  U.  C.  3 

(Second  place  in  the  Jefferson-Mullen  Contest.) 

Men  by  their  constitutions  are  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  parties.  1.  Those  who  fear  and  dis- 
trust people,  and  wish  to  draw  all  powers  from 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes.  2ndly 
those  who  identify  themselves  with  the  people,  have 
confidence  in  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as 
the  most  honest  &  safe,  altho'  not  the  most  wise 
depository  of  the  public  interests.  In  every  country 
these  two  parties  exist,  and  in  every  one  where  they 
are  free  to  think,  speak,  and  write,  they  will  de- 
clare themselves.  Call  them  therefore  liberals  and 
serviles,  Jacobins  and  Ultras,  whigs  and  tories, 
republicans  and  federalists,  aristocrats  and  demo- 
crats or  by  whatever  name  you  please,  they  are  the 
same  parties  still  and  pursue  the  same  object. — 
(Thomas  Jefferson  to  Henry  Lee.) 

The  struggle  between  these  two  groups  is  age-old  and 
bitter.  Fiery  youth  and  calm  age  have  alike  spilled  their 
blood  for  their  cause.  With  equal  zeal,  one  man  dies  for  his 
freedom;  another  dies  taking  it  from  him.  The  eternal 
drama  goes  on.  The  curtain  rolls  back,  each  one  plays  his 
part  and  exists  to  make  room  for  the  next  player.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  another  participant  in  this  mighty  pageant. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  types 
of  people  made  up  the  colony  of  Virginia.  There  was  the 
low,  ignorant,  vicious  class  of  whites,  whose  joy  was  fight- 
ing and  drinking.  There  was  the  cultured,  educated,  and 
aristocratic  gentry,  among  whom  chivalry  thrived.  Slaves 
took  care  of  the  hard  labor.  The  men,  true  country  gentle- 
men, entered  the  professional  fields  and  were  lawyers  and 
politicians.  The  love  of  the  king,  church,  and  the  aristocratic 
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atmosphere  which  prevailed  was  second  nature  to  them.  But 
greater  than  all  this,  they  valued  their  individuality  and 
personal  freedom. 

Into  this  environment,  Thomas  Jefferson  stepped  and 
became  a  part  of  it.  Like  the  other  colonists,  he  loved  his 
king.  The  mind  of  the  boy  could  not  possibly  comprehend 
all  that  was  to  come,  for  the  threatening  clouds  of  the  rev- 
olution were  still  beyond  the  horizon.  Yet,  when  the  young 
law  student  stood  in  the  lobby  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  in  1765  and  listened  to  the  passionate  words  of 
Patrick  Henry,  his  spirit  became  inflamed  for  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

The  first  years  of  his  political  life  saw  him  become 
more  and  more  bitter  against  British  tyranny. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  the  second,  an 
American  subject  is  forbidden  to  make  a  hat  for 
himself  of  the  fur  which  he  has  taken  perhaps  on 
his  own  soil;  an  instance  of  despotism  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  produced  in  the  most  arbitrary 
ages  of  British  history. 

Still,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  renounce  all  alle- 
giance to  his  monarch. 

And  here,  Sir!  pause — disappoint  your  minis- 
ters, &  and  gratify  millions  of  your  subjects.  The 
Americans  have  not  yet  revolted.  They  have  not 
thrown  off  their  allegiance.  Their  submission  is 
so  habitual  that  it  cannot  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
Do  them  but  justice,  &  they  will  esteem  it  an  act 
of  Grace.  They  will  call  that  a  favour  now,  which 
hereafter  they  will  claim  as  their  right. 

But  George  III  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  col- 
onists. Blind  to  his  opportunities,  he  would  not  employ 
peaceful  means.  The  colonies  must  submit  entirely.  The 
Americans,  having  different  views,  at  last  determined  upon 
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release  from  the  hand  that  forced  them  to  degrading  slav- 
ery. Upon  Jefferson  fell  the  duty  of  drafting  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  the  young  Virginian  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  writing  the  document  which  was  to  announce 
America's  freedom  to  the  British  king  and  the  world. 

For  Jefferson,  the  Declaration  was  not  just  a  cry  of 
complaint.  He  did  not  intend  to  wait  until  England  grudg- 
ingly admitted  America's  freedom,  but  tried  to  insure  it 
almost  before  he  had  it.  With  particular  delight,  he  saw 
the  people  of  Virginia  seize  upon  their  prize,  adopting 
republicanism,  "with  as  much  ease  as  would  have  attended 
their  throwing  off  an  old,  &  putting  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes." 

Hardly  had  he  penned  the  last  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion when  his  thoughts  immediately  turned  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  the  free  colonies.  Already  he  wanted  to  preserve 
the  new-found  freedom  of  government  by  preventing  con- 
tinual eligibility  for  re-election  of  the  members  of  Congress. 

With  a  keen  realization  of  the  necessity  of  an  informed 
and  educated  people  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a  democratic 
government,  Jefferson  introduced  into  his  own  state  a  plan 
for  general  education. 

It  is  believed  that  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  this  (tyranny)  would  be,  to  illuminate 
.  .  .  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  .  .  .  that  pos- 
sessed thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  & 
countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to  know  ambition 
under  all  its  shapes,  &  prompt  to  exert  their  natural 
powers  to  defeat  its  purposes  .  .  .  whence  it  be- 
comes expedient  for  promoting  the  public  happi- 
ness that  those  persons,  whom  nature  had  endowed 
with  genius  &  virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal 
education  worthy  to  receive,  &  able  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  &  liberties  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 
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After  the  Revolution  finally  came  to  an  end,  Jeffer- 
son, like  all  his  compatriots,  felt  bitter  hatred  toward  Eng- 
land. To  him,  she  represented  the  tyranny  it  had  taken  so 
long  to  shed.  She  would  admit  no  treaty  and  ignored  all 
American  trading  rights.  Her  boldness  amazed  Jefferson. 

Deaf  to  every  principle  of  common  sense, 
insensible  to  the  feelings  of  man,  they  firmly  be- 
lieve they  shall  be  permitted  by  us  to  keep  all  the 
carrying  trade  and  that  we  shall  attempt  no  act  of 
retaliation  because  they  are  pleased  to  think  it  our 
interest  not  to  do  so. 

When  Jefferson  was  sent  to  France,  he  went  with  a 
feeling  of  friendship  for  that  country  that  was  felt  by 
almost  every  other  American.  His  stay  there  was  not  long 
when  France  too  was  struggling  to  relieve  herself  from 
despotism.  To  this  new  revolution,  he  gave  his  full  approval. 
Later,  he  writes  of  it: 

I  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  government  in  France,  being 
perfectly  convinced  that  if  it  takes  place  there, 
it  will  spread  sooner  or  later  all  over  Europe. 
On  the  contrary  a  check  there  would  retard  the 
revival  of  liberty  in  other  countries. 

He  could  see  in  the  beginnings  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution the  same  necessity  that  presented  itself  to  the 
colonists  in  1776. 

While  the  foreign  minister  was  in  England,  he  per- 
ceived the  vast  difference  between  the  French  and  the 
English.  He  realized  that  the  English  were  much  happier, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  not  admit  their  monarchical 
government. 

The  people  of  England,  I  think,  are  less  op- 
pressed than  here.  But  it  needs  but  half  an  eye  to 
see  when  among  them,  that  the  foundation  is  laid 
in   their   dispositions   for   the   establishment   of   a 
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despotism.  Nobility,  wealth  and  pomp  are  the  ob- 
jects  of  their  adoration. 

The  oppression  of  the  French  people  was  the  constant 
object  of  his  thought. 

If  anybody  thinks  that  kings,  nobles,  or  priests 
are  good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness  send 
them  here  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  finest  soil 
upon  earth,  the  finest  climate  under  heaven,  &  a 
people  of  the  most  benevolent,  the  most  gay  & 
amiable  character  of  which  the  human  form  is  sus- 
ceptible, where  such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded 
by  so  many  blessings  from  nature,  are  yet  loaded 
with  misery  by  kings,  nobles  &  priests,  and  by 
them  alone. 

However,  Jefferson's  mind  turned  eagerly  toward  the 
land  he  was  serving.  Her  new  constitution  drew  his  atten- 
tion back  to  the  states.  Plis  ears  eagerly  strained  for  news 
from  Congress  and  his  attention  was  as  keen  as  if  he  had 
been  there. 

His  alarm  was  great  when  he  learned  that  no  bill  of 
rights  had  been  included  in  the  constitution.  He  was  living 
among  a  people,  suffering  from  the  same  woes  America 
had  suffered. 

I  will  just  observe  therefore  that  according 
to  my  ideas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it. 
There  are  two  things  however  which  I  dislike 
strongly.  1.  The  want  of  a  declaration  of  rights. 
I  am  in  hopes  the  opposition  of  Virginia  will  rem- 
edy this,  &  produce  such  a  declaration.  2.  The 
perpetual  re-eligibility  of  the  President.  This  I 
fear  will  make  an  office  for  life  first,  &  then  he- 
reditary. I  was  much  an  enemy  of  monarchy  before 
I  came  to  Europe.  I  am  ten  thousand  times  more 
so  since  I  have  seen  what  they  are. 

The  tendency  of  the  people  toward  monarchy  aroused 
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his  fears  even  more  than  the  lack  of  the  bill  of  rights  and 
the  re-eligibility  of  the  president. 

And  above  all  things  I  am  astonished  at  some 
people's  considering  a  kingly  government  as  a 
refuge.  Advise  such  to  read  the  fable  of  the  frogs 
who  solicited  Jupiter  for  a  king.  If  that  does  not 
put  them  to  rights,  send  them  to  Europe  to  see 
something  of  the  trappings  of  monarchy,  &  I  will 
undertake  that  every  man  shall  go  back  thoroughly 
cured. 

When  Jefferson  finally  returned  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  ready  to  retire  to  the  peace  and  comforts  of  his 
Virginia  estate;  but  the  tranquillity  of  private  life  was  yet 
kept  from  him.  However,  after  his  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  his  old  zeal  reawakened. 

His  disgust  and  anger  at  Great  Britain's  seizure  of 
American  ships  grew. 

The  state  of  war,  then  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  furnishes  no  legitimate  right 
either  to  interrupt  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  peaceful  exchange  of  its  products 
with  all  nations;  &  consequently  the  assumption 
of  it  will  be  as  lawful  hereafter  as  now,  in  peace 
as  in  war.  No  ground  acknowledged  by  the  com- 
mon reason  of  mankind  authorizes  this  act  now,  & 
unacknowledged  ground  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
and  all  time.  We  see  then,  a  practice  begun,  to 
which  no  time,  no  circumstances,  prescribe  any 
limits,  &  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  agricul- 
ture, that  branch  of  industry  which  gives  food, 
clothing,  &  comfort,  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  states. 

When  France,  too,  began  to  seize  American  merchant- 
men, Jefferson's  indignation  grew.  The  country  in  which  he 
had  placed  so  much  confidence  disappointed  him  especially. 

However,  he  rankled  even  more  under  the  offense  of 
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Genet,    seeing   in   him   a   trouble-maker   and  a   threat   to 
internal  peace. 

I  do  not  augur  well  of  the  mode  of  conduct 
of  the  new  French  minister;  I  fear  he  will  enlarge 
the  circle  of  those  disaffected  to  his  country.  I  am 
doing  everything  in  my  power  to  moderate  the 
impetuosity  of  his  movements,  &  to  destroy  the 
dangerous  opinion  which  has  been  excited  in  him, 
that  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  will  disavow  the  acts 
of  their  government,  and  that  he  has  an  appeal 
from  the  Executive  to  Congress,  &  from  both  to 
the  people. 

At  this  time,  too,  Jefferson  felt  the  horror  of  the  world 
at  the  French  Reign  of  Terror. 

In  the  struggle  which  was  necessary  many 
guilty  persons  fell  without  the  forms  of  trial,  & 
with  them  some  innocent.  These  I  deplore  as  much 
as  any  body,  &  and  shall  deplore  some  of  them  to 
the  day  of  my  death. 

But  foreign  affairs  were  not  Jefferson's  sole  worry. 
He  became  entangled  in  open  friction  with  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  because  of  this  finally  resigned.  Wearied 
now  by  strife  and  dissension,  the  tired  Virginian  was  ready 
for  the  long-desired  shelter  of  Monticello.  In  spite  of  his 
determination  to  forget  politics,  he  could  not.  He  kept 
himself  acquainted  with  government  affairs  and  just  as 
many  letters  to  statesmen  at  home  and  abroad  flowed  from 
his  pen. 

English  affairs  still  held  his  interest. 

The  spirit  of  war  has  grown  much  stronger 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  I  can  judge  of 
myself,  &  in  other  parts  along  the  mountains  .  .  . 
Some  very  quiet  people,  not  suffering  themselves 
to  be  inflamed  as  others  are  by  kicks  &  cuffs  Gt. 
Britain  has  given  us,  express  a  wish  to  remain  in 
peace.  But  the  mass  of  thinking  men  seem  to  be 
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of  opinion  that  we  have  borne  as  much  as  to  invite 
eternal  insults  in  future  should  not  a  very  spirited 
conduct  be  now  assumed. 

Happenings  in  France  did  not  escape  him. 

Over  the  foreign  powers  I  am  convinced  they 
will  triumph  completely,  &  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
that  triumph,  &  the  disgrace  of  the  invading  ty- 
rants, is  destined,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  kindle 
the  wrath  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  those 
who  have  dared  to  embroil  them  in  such  wicked- 
ness, &  to  bring  at  length  kings,  nobles,  &  priests 
to  the  scaffolds  which  they  have  been  so  long 
deluging  with  human  blood. 

When  Jefferson  saw  the  final  outcome  of  the  French 
Revolution,  his  ideas  changed.  The  French  people  had 
fought  and  shed  their  blood  for  a  lost  cause.  They  had 
passed  through  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  inhuman  re- 
volts in  the  history  of  mankind.  Jefferson  had  no  difficulty 
in  swallowing  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  could  not  force 
down  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon. 

Bonaparte  was  the  exact  antithesis  of  Jefferson.  He 
was  a  despot,  Jefferson  a  lover  of  the  rights  of  man.  He 
would  take  from  the  people  all  that  Jefferson  would  give. 

The  President  trembled  at  the  thought  of  France's 
obtaining  Louisiana  from  Spain. 

We  consider  her  (Spain's)  possession  of  the 
adjacent  country  as  most  favorable  to  our  inter- 
ests, &  should  see  with  extreme  pain  some  other 
nations  substituted  for  them  .  .  .  Should  France 
get  possession  of  that  country,  it  will  be  more  to 
be  lamented  than  remedied  by  us. 

He  realized  Napoleon's  desire  for  a  colonial  empire 
and  the  effect  that  a  powerful  nation  could  have  in 
Louisiana 

In  the  early  part  of  Jefferson's  second  administration, 
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he   seemed   fairly  hopeful  at  last  of  attaining  England's 
friendship. 

Every  communication  from  Mr.  Monroe 
strengthens  our  expectation  that  the  new  pretence 
of  the  British  to  control  our  commerce  with  the 
belligerent  colonies  will  be  properly  restricted,  & 
the  outrages  on  our  seamen  brought  to  an  end. 

However,  the  very  next  year,  came  the  Chesapeake 
affair  and  with  it  the  ire  of  the  total  American  populace. 
"Never  since  the  battle  of  Lexington,  have  I  seen  this 
country  in  such  a  state  of  exasperation  as  at  present." 

The  final  result  of  British  tyranny  on  the  seas  was 
the  fatal  embargo,  cutting  off  all  trade  with  all  countries. 
Of  it  Jefferson  writes: 

This  embargo  law  is  certainly  the  most  em- 
barrassing one  we  have  ever  had  to  execute.  I  did 
not  expect  a  crop  of  so  sudden  &  rank  growth  of 
fraud  and  open  opposition  by  force  could  have 
grown  up  in  the  U.  S.  I  am  satisfied  with  you 
that  if  orders  &  decrees  are  not  repealed,  &  a 
continuance  of  the  embargo  is  preferred  to  war 
(which  sentiment  is  universal  here),  Congress 
must  legalize  all  means  which  may  be  necessary  to 
obtain  it's  end. 

Jefferson  would  never  admit  the  folly  of  the  embargo. 
Men  might  starve  because  of  no  work.  Farmers'  surplus 
products  could  rot  in  their  barns.  Uprisings  could  occur. 
But  his  indomitable  will  insisted  that  embargo  was  better 
than  war.  That  both  sides  lost  in  war,  he  saw,  but  that 
America  was  suffering  as  much  as  she  could  in  any  war, 
he  could  not  perceive. 

The  embargo  brought  him  many  enemies,  and  he  went 
out  of  office  more  hated  than  loved.  He  retired  to  Monci- 
cello,  bitter  and  weary. 
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After  his  retirement,  his  letters  began  to  change  in 
tone.  He  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  but 
his  correspondence  concerned  mostly  the  past.  He  remained 
hostile  toward  Napoleon,  even  in  the  emperor's  exile. 

The  penance  he  is  doing  now  for  all  his 
atrocities  must  be  soothing  to  every  virtuous  heart 
.  .  .  And  we  cannot  but  wish  to  this  inhuman 
wretch  a  long,  long  life,  that  time  as  well  as 
intensity  may  fill  up  his  sufferings  to  the  measure 
of  his  enormities. 

Jefferson  developed  more  and  more  the  idea  of  aloof- 
ness from  other  countries. 

I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the 
United  States,  never  to  take  active  part  in  the 
quarrels  of  Europe.  Their  political  interests  are 
entirely  distinct  from  ours.  Their  mutual  jeal- 
ousies, their  balance  of  power,  their  complicated 
alliances,  their  forms  &  principles  of  government 
are  all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nations  of  eternal 
war. 

The  last  days  of  Jefferson's  life  were  passed  in  estab- 
lishing the  University  of  Virginia,  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  veranda  of  Monticello. 

This  old  colonial  Virginian  desired  personal  freedom 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  fellow  countrymen.  When 
the  colonies  separated  from  England,  he  wanted  them  to 
retain  the  liberty  they  had  acquired.  He  insisted  on  a  bill 
of  rights,  states'  rights,  and  an  accurate  definition  of  the 
powers  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  government,  and  espe- 
cially did  he  insist  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

Thus  it  appears,  after  an  examination  of  all  of  Jef- 
ferson's major  activities,  that,  though  he  had  many  divergent 
ideas  and  though  he  was  often  accused  of  inconsistencies, 
his  life  and  his  political  thinking  are  all  bound  together 
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by  a  very  few  major  threads  which  seem  to  run  through 
the  whole  fabric.  True,  he  was  the  friend  of  French  democ- 
racy but  the  enemy  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  an  admirer 
of  English  law  and  English  courts  and  the  bitter  opponent 
of  English  despotism  and  English  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  others  on  the  high  seas.  Thus  examples  could  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

But  throughout  all  these  varying  beliefs,  throughout 
all  the  years  and  the  minor  changes  of  opinion  which  they 
brought,  the  major  motives  remain  unchanged.  A  firm 
belief  in  democracy  and  a  firm  belief  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment can  ultimately  solve  its  own  problems  in  its  own 
way  remain  inherent  in  his  system  throughout  all  alterations. 

It  thus  appears  just,  after  closest  scrutiny,  to  say 
there  is  a  definite  unity  in  the  body  of  Jefferson's  political 
thinking  and  that  this  unity  is  really  his  ultimate  guide 
in  all  his  handling  of  world  affairs.  By  this  touchstone  he 
decided  what  he  should  do.  And  any  exhaustive  analysis 
of  his  career  must  proceed  with  this  factor  always  in  sight. 


